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LITBRATURE. 


THE FIVE SENSES. 


I slept; methought my form around 
A fairy circle rich and bright 
Seem’d cast, which by its magic bound 
Each separate sense in mute delight. 





A beanuteous scene before me spread, 
Arabia’s odours filled the air, 

And heaven-born music seemed to shed 
Ive softest notes upon mine ear. 


Something more soft than India’s web, 

With silken touch streamed o’er my cheek, 
And nectar’d cups were at my lips 

That kings might leave their thrones to seek. 


I woke,—and found the vision real, 

For thou wert bending o’er me there ; 
That silken touch was not ideal, — 

For v’er me waved thy glossy hair. 


More than Arabia’s spices choice 

Thy breath sweet perfume shed around, 
And in the whispers of thy voice 

I heard prolonged that music’s sound. 


The nectar’d cup,—the zone of light— 
Weil might | deem them both divine, 
Thine arms had formed that circle bright, 

Thy lips were gently pressed to mine. sige 


-_-——~— 


THE SIX DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD. 


BY PROFESSOR CREASY. 


«“ Those few battles of which a contrary event would have essentially varied the 
drama of the world in all its subsequent scenes.” —Hallam, 


NO. I1.—MARATHON. 


Two thousand three hundred and thirty-seven years ago, a council of , human probability, the destiny of all the nations of the wurld depended. 


Greek oflicers were summoned on the slope of one of the mountains that 
look over the plain of Marathon, on the eastern coast of Attica. The 
immediate subject of their meeting was to consider whether the 
should give battle to an enemy that lay encamped on the shore benea 
them ; buton the result of their deliberations depended, not merely 


the fate of two armies, but the whole future progress of human civiliza- | and to leave behind him a memory of unrivalled glory among all genera- |ceived. Thus, in 


tion. 





the expressions used by the early Greek writers respecting the terror 
which the name of the Medes inspired, and the stration of men’s 
spirits before the apparently resistless career of the Persian atms. It is, 
therefore, little at wondered at, that five of the ten Athenian generals 
shrank from the prospect of fighting a pitched battle against an enemy 
so vastly superior in numbers, and so formidable in military renown. 
Their own position on the heights was strong, and offered great advan- 
tages to a small defending force against assailing masses. They deemed 
it mere foolhardiness to descend into the plain to be trampled down by 
the Asiatic herse, overwhelmed with the archery, or cut to pieces by the 
invincible veterans of Camtyses and Cyrus. Moreover, Sparta, the 
great war-state of Greece, had been applied to and had promised suc- 
cour to Athens, though the religious observance which the Dorians paid 
to certain times and seasons had for the present delayed their march. 
Waas it not wise, at any rate, to wait till the Spartans came up, and to 
have the help of the best troops in Greece, b-fore they exposod them- 
selves to the shock of the dreaded Medes ? 
| Specious as these reasons might appear, the other five generals were 
for speedier and bolder operations. And, fortunately for Athens and for 
the world, one of them was a man, not only of the highest military 
| genius, but also of that energetic character which impresses its own 
| ty pes and ideas upon spirits feebler in conception. Miltiades, and his 
| ancestors before him, besides being of one of the noblest families at 
| Athens, had ruled a large principality in the Thracian Chersonese; and 





wn ee ———_—EEEes 
Instead, however, of the iufinite variety and restless change which has 
characterised the institutions of Euro states ever since the commence- 


ment and ci tion of of our continent, a monotonous aniformity 

veade the of all Oriental empires from the most ancient down 
to the most recent times. They are characterised by the rapidity of their 
early conqu the immense extent of the dominions comprised in 
them, by the ishment of a satrap or pacha system of fA the 
provinces, by am invariable and y degeneracy in the princes of the 
royal house, thé effeminate nursling of the seraglio succeeding to the war- 
sovereigns in the camp, and by the internal anarchy and insurrec- 


tions which i te and accelerate the decline of these unwieldy and 
ill-organized fabrics of power. Itis also a oh fact that the govern- 
ments of all the oo Asiatic empires have in all ages been absolute 
despotisms. And Heeren is right in connecting this with another fact, 
which is important from its influence both on the political and social life 
of Asiatics. “Among all the considerable nations of Inner Asia the 
paternal government of every household was corrupted by polygamy: 
where that custom exists, a good political constitution is impossible. Fa- 
thers being converted into domestic despots, are ready to pay the same 
abject obedience to their sovereign which they exact from their family 
in their domestic economy.” We should bear in mind alsu the insepata- 
ble connexion between the state religion and all legislation which has 
always prevailed in the East, and the constant existence of a powerful 
sacerdotal body, exercising some check, though precarious and irregular, 





| when the Persian empire extended itself in that direction, Miltiades had 
been obliged, like many other small potentates of the time, to acknow- 


| ledge the authority of the Great King, and to lead his contingent of men | and science must move, and limiting } 


over the throne itself, grasping at all civil admiuistratiou, claiming the 
supreme control of education, leone ape the lines in which literature 
e extent to which it shall be law- 


| to serve in the Persian armies. He had, however, incurred the enmity | ful forthe human mind to promote its enquiries. 


of the Persians during their Scythian campaign ; his Thracian principality 


With these general characteristics rightly felt and understood, it 


| had been seized; and he, himself, in his flight to Athens, had narrowly | becomes a comparatively easy task to investigate and appreciate the — 
| escaped the hot pursuit of the Pocaician galleys in the Persian service, | °F'g!n, progress, and principles of Oriental empire in general, as well as 


| which actually took the vessel in which part of bis family sailed, and the | of the Persian monarchy in particular. And we are thas better enabled 


| first-born of Miltiades was at this momenta captive in the court of King | 
Darius. Practically acquainted with the organization of the Persian 
armies, Miltiades felt convinced of the superiority of the Greek troops, if 
| properly handled; he saw with the military eye of a great general the 
advantage which the position of the forces gave him for a sudden attack, 
' and asa profound politician he felt the perils of remaining inactive, and 
of giving treachery time to ruin the Atiienian cause. 
One officer in the council of war had not yet voted. This was Cualli- 
, machus, the War-Ruler. The votes uf the generals were five and five, so 
| that the voice of Callimachus would be decisive. On that vote, in all 
| Miltiades turned to him, and in simply soldierly eloquence, which wo 
| probably read faithfully reported in Herodotus, who may have conversed 
with the veterans of Marathon, the great Athenian adjured his country- 
man to vote for giving battle. He told him that it rested with him either 
to enslave Athens, or to make her the greatest of all the Greek states, | 





tions of mankind. He warned him that the banished tyrant had parti- 


to sppepciets the repulse which Greece gave to the arms of the East, and * 


to judge of the probable consequences to human civilization, if the Per- 
sians had succeeded in bringing Europe under their yoke, as they had 
already subjugated the fairest portions of the rest of the then known 
world. 


The Greeks, from their geographical position, formed the natural ven - 
guard of European liberty against Persian ambition; aad they aie opal 
uently displayed the salient points of distinctive national character 
which have rendered European civilization so far superior to Asiatic. The 
nations that dwelt if ancient times around and near the shures of the 
Mediterranean sea, were the first in our continent to receive from the 
East the rudiments of art and literature, and the germs of social and 
political organizations. Of these nations the Greeks, through their vici- 
nity to Asia Minor, Phoenicia, and Egypt, were among the very foremost 
in acquiring the principles and habits of civilized life, and they also at 
once imparted a new and wholly original stamp on ali which they re- 
sir religion they received trom foreign settlers the 


names of ali their @tties and many of their rites, bat they discarded the 


The ten Athenian generals who, with the Archon entitled the “War. | Zans in Athens; and that, if time for intrigue was allowed, the city would | ]oathsome monstrosities of the Nile, the Orontes, aud the Ganges ;—they 


Ruler, forme i the council, had deep matter for anxiety, though little 
aware how momentous to mankind were the votes they were about to 
give, or how the generations to come would read with interest the re- 
cord of their discussions. They saw before them the invading forces of 
a mighty power, which had in tae last filty years shattered and enslaved 
nearly all the kingdoms and principalities of the then known world. 
They knew that ail the resources of theirown country wete comprised 
in the little army entrusted to their guidance. They saw before them 
a chosen host of the Great King, sent to wreak his special wrath on that 
country, and on the other insolent little Greek community, which had 
dared to aid his rebels and burn the capital of one of his provinces. That 
victorious host had already fulfilled half its mission of vengeance. Ere- 
tria, the confederate of Athensin the bold march against Sardis nine 
years before, had fallen in the last few days; and the Athenians could 
discern from their heights the island, in which the Persians had deposit- 
ed their Eretrian prisoners, whom they had reserved to be led away cap- 
tives into Uppet Asia, there to hear their doom from the lips of King 
Darius himself. Moreover, the men of Athens knew that in the camp 
before them was their own banished tyrant, who was seeking to be re- 
instated by foreign scymitars in despotic sway over any remnant of his 
countrymen, that might survive the sack of their town, and might be left 
bebind as too worthless fur leading away into Median bondage. 

The numerical disparity between the force which the Athenian com- 
manders had under them and that which they were called on to encoun- 
ter, was hopelessly apparent to some of the council. The historians who 
wrote nearest to the time of the battle do not pretend to give any detail- 
ed statements of the numbers engaged, but there are sufficient data tor 
our making a general estimate. The muster-roll of free Athenian citi- 
zens of an age fit for military service never exceeded 30,000, and at this 
epoch probably did not amount to two-thirds of that number. Moreover, 

© poorer portion of these were unprovided with the equipments and 
untrained to the operations of the regular infantry. Some detachments 
of the best-armed troops would be required to garrison the city itself,and 
man the various fortified posts in the territory ; so that it is impossible 
toreckon the fully equipped force that marched from Athens to Mara- 

on, when the news of the Persian landing arrived, at higher than 14,- 
000. The gallant little allied state of Platewa had sent its contingent of 
1000 of its best men ; so thit the Athenian commanders must have had 
under them about 15,000 fully-armed and discipliued infantry, and pro- 
bably a larger number of irregular Mght-ermed troops; as, besides the 
Poorer citizens who weutto the field armed with javelins, cutlasses, and 
targets, each regular heavy armed soldier was attended in the camp by 
one or more slaves, who were armed like the inferior freemen. Cavalry 
or archers the Athenians (on this occasion) bad none: and the use in 
the field of military engines was not at that period introduced into an- 
Clent warfare, 

Contrasted with their own scanty forces, the Greek commanders saw 
stretched before them, along the shores of the winding bay, the tents and 
shipping of the varied nations who marched to do the bidding of the 

1ng of the eastern world. The difficulty of finding transports and of 
securing provisions would form the only limit to the numbers of a Per- 
sian army. Nor is there any reason to suppose the estimate of Justin ex. 
gerated, who rates at 100,000 the force which on this occasion had sail- 

# under the Satraps Datis and Artaphernes, from the Cilician shores 
8gainst the devoted coasts of Euba and Attica. And after largely de- 
rat from this total, so as to allow for mere mariners and camp-fol- 
Paani there must still have remained fearful odds against the national 
vies of the Athenia:s. Nor could the Gre. k geverals feel that confi 
ence in the superior quality of their troops, which ever since the battle 
in arathon has animated Europeans in conflicts with Asiatics; a8, fur 
stance, in the after struggles between Greece and Persia, or when the 
ed man legions encountered the myriads of Mithridates and Tigraues, or 

18 the case in the Indian campaigns of our own regiments. On the 


pated i: up to the day of Marathon the Medes and Persians were re- 
puted invincible. Tbey had more than once met Greek treopsin Asia 
mor and had invariably beaten them. Nothing can be stronger than 


be given up to the Medes; but thatifthe armies fought at once before 
| there was anything rotten in the state of Athens, they were able, if the 
gods would give them fair play, to beat the Medes. 

The vote of the brave War-Ruler was gained, the council determined 
to give battle; and such was the ascendency and acknowledged military | 
eminence of Miltiades, that his brother generals one and all gave up their | 
days of command to him, and cheerfully acted under his orders, Fearful, 
ho wever, of creating any jealousy, and of so failing to obtain the vigor- 
ous co-operation of all parts of his small army, Miltiades waited till the 
day when the chief command would have come round to him in regular 

| rotation, before he led the troops against the enemy. 

| The inaction of the Asiatic commanders during this interval appears 
strange at first sight; but Hippias was with them, and they and he were 
aware of their chance of a bloodless conquest through the machi- 
nations of his partizans among the Athenians. The nature of the ground 
also explains in many points the tactics of the opposite generals before 
the battle, as well as the operations of the troops during the engage- 
ment. 

The plaiv of Marathon, which is about tweuty-two miles distant from 
Athens, lies along the bay of the same name on the north-eastern coast 
of Attica. The plain is nearly in the form of a crescent, and about six 
| miles in length. It is about two miles broad in the centre, where 
| the space between the mountains and the sea is greatest, but it 
' narrows towards either extremity, the mountains coming close down 
|to the water at the horns of the bay, There is a valley trending 
|inwards from the middle of the plain, and a ravine comes down to 
it to the southward. Elsewhere it is closely girt round on the land 
side by rugged limestone mountains, which are thickly studded with 
pines, olive-trees, and cedars, and overgrown with the myrtle, arbutus, 
and the other low odoriferous shrubs that everywhere perfume the Attic 
air. The ievel of the ground is now varied by the mound raised over 
those who fell in the battle, but it was an unbroken plain when the Per. 
sians encamped on it. There are marshes at each end, which are dry in 
spring and summer, and then offer no obstruction to the horseman, but 
are commouly flooded with rain and so rendered impracticable for 
cavalry in the autumn, the time of year at which the action took place. 

The Greeks, lying encamped on the mountains, could watch every 
movement of the Persians ou the plain below, while they were enabled 
completely to mask their own. Miltiades also had, from bis position, 
the power of giving battle whenever he pleased, or of delaying it at his 
discretion, unless Datis were to attempt the perilous operation of storm- 
ing the heights. 

If we turn to the map of the old world, to test the comparative terri- 
torial resources of the two states whose armies are now about to come 
into conflict, the immense preponderance of the material power of the 
Per-ian king over that of the Athenian republic, is more striking than 
any similar contrast which history cansupply. 1t has been wruly remark- 
ed, that, in estimating mere areas, Attica, containing on its whole surface 
only 700 square miles, shrinks into insignificance if compared with many 
a baronial fief of the middle ages, or many a colonialallotment of modern 
times. Its antagonist, the Persian empire, comprised the whole of mo- 
dern Asiatic and much of modern European Turkey, the modern king- 
dom of Persia and the countries of modern Georgia, Armenia, Balkh, the 
Punjaub, Affghanistan, Beloochistan, Egypt, and Tripoli. 

Nor could an European, in the beginning of the fifth century before 
our era, look upon this huge accumulation at power beneath the sceptre 
of a single Asiatic ruler, with the indifference with which we now ob 
serve on the map the extensive dominions of modern Oriental sovereigns. 
For, as has been already remarked, before Marathon was fought, the 
prestige of success and of superiority of race was on the side of the Asi 
atic against the European. Asia was the original seat of human societies, 
aud long before any trace can be found of the inhabitants of the rest of 
the worid having emerged from the rudest barbarism, we can perceive 
that mighty and brilliant empires flourished in the Asiatic continent. 

Che y appear before us through the twilight of primeval history, dim and 
i. Cisli et,but massive and majestic, like mountains in the early dawn. 











nationalized their creed; and their own poets created their beautiful 
mythology. No sacerdotal caste ever existed in Greece. So, in their 
governments, they lived long under kings, but never endured the estab- 
lishment of absolate monarchy. Their early kings were constitutional 
ralers, governing with defined prerogatives. And long before the Per~ 
sian invasion the kingly goveroment had given way in a)most all the 
Greek states to republicau institutions, presentinginfiuite varieties of the 
blending of the alternate predominance of the oligarchical and democra- 
tical principles. In literature and science the Greek intel ect followed 
no beaten track, and acknowledged no limitary rules. The Greeks 
thought their subjects boldly out; and the novelty of a speculatiun in- 
vested it in their minds with interest and not with criminaiity. Versatile, 
restless, enterprising and self-confident, the Greeks presented the most 
striking contrast to the habitual quietude and submissiveness of the 
Orientals. And, of all the Greeks, the Athenians exhibited these national 
characteristics in the strongest degree. This spirit of activity and daring, 
joined to a generous eympathy for the fate of their fellow-Greeks in Asia, 
had led them to join in the last Ionian war; and now mingling with 
their abhorrence of an usurping family of their own citizens which for 
a period had forcibly seized on and exercised despotic power at Athens, 
uerved them to defy the wrath of King Darius, and to refuse to receive 
back at lis bidding the tyrant whom they had some years before driven 
out. 

The enterprise and genius of an Englishman have lately confirmed by 
fresh evidence, and invested with fresh interest, the might of the Persian 
Monarch who sent his troops to combat at Marathon. Inscriptions in a 
character termed the arrow-headed, or cuneiform, had long beea knowa 
to exist on the marble monument at Persepolis, near the site of the ancient 
Sasa, and on the faces of rocks in other places formerly ruled over by the 
early Persian kings. But for thousands of years they had been mere 
unistelligible enigmas to the curious but baffled beholder; and be 
were olten referred to as instances of the folly of buman pride, which 
could indeed write its own praises in the solid rock, but only for the 
rock to outlive the language as well as the memory of the vain-glorious 
inscribers. The elder Niebuhr, Grotefend, and Lassen had made some 
guesses at the meaning of the cuneiform letters; but Major Rawlinson, 
of the East [India Company's service, after years of labour, has at last ac- 
complished the glorious achievement of fully revealing the alphabet and 
the grammar of this long unknown tongue. He has, ia particular, fully 
decyphered and expounded the inscription on the sacred rock of Behis- 
tun, on the western frontiers of Media. These records of the Achemen- 
idw have at length found their interpreter; aud Darius himself speaks to 
us from the consecrated mountain, aud tells us the names of the nations 
that obeyed him, the revolts that he suppressed, his victories, his piety, 
and his glory. 

Kings who thus seek the admiration of posterity are little likely to dim 
the record of their successes by the mention of their occasional defeats ; 
and it throws no suspicion on the narrative of the Greek historians, that 
we find these inscriptions silent respecting the defeat of Datis and 
Artaphernes, as well as respecting the reverses which Darius sustained in 
person during his Scythian caupaigns. But these indisputable monuments 
of Persian fame confirm, aud even increase the opinion with which tlero- 
dotus inspires us of the vast power which Cyrus founded and Cambyses 
increased; which Darius augmented by Indian and Arabian conquests, 
and seemod likely, when he directed his arms against Europe, to make 
the predominant monarchy of the world. 

With the exception of the Chinese empire, in which throughout all 
ages down to the last few years, one third of the human race has dwelt 
almost unconnected with the other portions, all great kingdoms which 
we know to have existed in ancient Asia, were, in Darius’s time, blend- 
ed in the Persian, The Northern Indians, the Assyrians, the Syrians, the 
Babylonians, the Chaldees, the Pheenicians, the nations of Palestine, the 
Armenians, the Bactrians, tae Lydians, the Phrygians, the l’arthians, and 
the Medes,—all obeyed the sceptre of the Great King: the Medes stand- 
ing next to the native Persians in honour, and the empire being frequently 
spoken of as that of the Medes, or as that of the Medes and Persians. 
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Egypt and Cyrene were Persian provinces; the Greek colonists in Asia 
Muor aud the islands of the £gwan were Darius's subjects ; and the gal- 
Jan t but unsuccessful attempts to throw off the Persian yoke had only 
served to rivet it more strongly, and to increase the geueral belief 
that the Greeks could not stand befere the Persians in a fieid of battle. 
Darius’s Scythian war, though unsuccessful in its immediate object, had 
brought about the subjugation of Thrace, and the submission of Macedo- 
nia. From the Indus to the Peneus, all was his. Greece was to be his next 
acquisilion. His heralds were seat round to the various Greek states 
to demand the emblem of homage, which all the islauders and many of 
the dwellers on the continent had submitted to give. 

Over those who had the apparent rashness to refuse, the Persian au- 
thority was to be now enforced by the army that, under Datis, an expe- 
rienced Median General, and Artaphernes, a young Persian noble, lay 
encamped by the coast oi Marathon. 

When Miltiades arrayed his men for action, he staked on the arbitra- 
ment of one battle not only the fate of Athens, but that of all Greece; 
for if Athens had failen, no other Greek stateexcept Lacedemon would 
have had the courage to resist; and the Lacedwmonians, though they 
would probably have died in their ranks to the last man, never could 
have successfully resisted the victorious Persians and the numerous Greek 
troops which wou!dsoun have marched under the Persian banner, had it 
prevailed over Athens, * 

Nor was there any power to the westward of Greece that could have 
offered any effectual opposition to Persia, had she once conquered Greece 
and made that country a basis for fatare military operations. Rome was 
at this time in her season of utmost weakness. Her dynasty of powerful 
Etruscan kings had been driven out, and her infant commonwealth was 
reaing under the attacks of the Etruscans and Volscians from without, 
and the fierce dissensions between the patricians and plebeians within. 
Etruria, with her Lucumos and serfs, was no match for Persia. Samuium 
had not aews into the might which she alterwards put forth : nor could 
the Greek colonies in South Italy and Sicily hope to conquer when their 
parent states had perished. Carthage had escaped the Persian yoke in 
the time of Cambyses, through the reluctance of the Phenician mariners 
to serve against their kinsmen. But, such forbearance could not long 
have been relied on, and the future rival of Rome would have become 
as submissive a minister of the Persian power as were the Phoenician 
cities themselves. If we turn to Spain, or if we pass the great mountain 
chain, which prolonged through the Pyrenees, the Cevennes, the Alps 
and the Balkan, divides Northern from Southern Europe, we shall find 
nothing at that period but mere savage Finns, Celts, and Teutous. Had 
Persia beaten Atkensat Marathon, she could have found no obstacle to 
Darius, the chosen servant of Ormuzd, advancing his sway over all the 
known Western races of mankind. The infant energies of Europe would 
have been trodden out beneath the hoof of universal conquest: and the 
history of the world, like the history of Asia, have become a mere record 
of the rise and fali of despotic dynasties, of the incursions of barbarous 
hordes, and of the mental and political prostration of millions beneath 
the diadem, the tiara, and the sword. 

Great as the preponderance of the Persian over the Athenian power 
at that crisis seems to have been, it would be unjust to impute wild rash- 
ness to the policy of Miltiades, and those who voted with him in the 
Athenian council of war, or to look on the after current of events as the 
mere fortunate result of successful folly. As before has been remarked, 
Miltiades, whilst prince of the Chersonese, had seen service in the Per- 
sian armies; aud he knew by personal observation how many elements 
of weakness lurked beneath their imposing aspect of strength. He knew 
the bulk of their troops no longer consisted of the hardy shepherds and 
mountaineers from Versia Proper and Kurdistan, who won Cyrus’s bat- 
tles; but that hag. contingents from conq’ered nations now filled up 
the Persian muster-rolls, fighting more from compulsion than from any 
zeal in the cause oftheir masters. He had also the sagacity and the 
spirit to appreciate the superiority of the Greek armour and organization 
over the Asiatic, notwithstanding former reverses. Above all, he felt 
and worthily trusted the enthusiasm of those whom heled. The Athe- 
nians under him were republicans who had but a few years before 
shaken off their tyrants. They were flushed by recent successes in wars 
against somo of the neighbouring states. They knew that the despot 
whom they had driven out was in the foemen’s camp, seeking to be rein- 
stated by foreign arms in his plenitude of oppression. They were zeal- 
ous champions of the liberty and equality which as citizens they had re- 
cently acquired. And Miltiades might be sure, that whatever treachery 
a, lurk among some of the higher born and wealthier Athenians, the 
rank and file whom he led were ready to do their utmost in his and their 
own canse. Asfor future attacks from Asia, he might reasonably hope 
that one victory would inspirit all Greece to combine against the common 
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sians ; and in the large ho st there was no uniformity of language, creed, 
race, or military system. Still, among them there were maty gallant 
men, under a veteran generel ; they were familiarized with victory, and 
ia contemptuous confidence their infantry, which alone had time to form, 
awaited the Atnenian charge. Oa came the Greeks, with one unwaver- 
ing line of levelled spears, which the light armour, the short lances and 
sabres of the Orientals offered weak defence. Their front rank mast 











have gone down to a manat the first shock. Still they recoiled not, but 
strove by individual gallantry, and by the weight of numbers, to make 
up for the disadvantages o weapons and tactics, and to bear back 
the shallow line of the Europeans. In the Centre, where the native 
Persians and the Sacae fought, they succeeded in breakin 
weakoned part of the Athenian phalanx; and the tribes ed by Aristides 
and Themistocles were aftera brave resistance, driven back over the plain, 
and chased by the Persians up the valley towards the inner country. 
There the nature of the ground gave the opportunity of rallying and re- 
newing the struggle: and, meanwhile, the G eek wings, where Miltiades 
had concentrated his chief strength, hnd routed the Asiatic opposed to 
them, and the Athenian officers, instead of pursuing the fugitives, kept 
their troops well in hand, and wheeling round, assailed on each flank the 
hitherto victorious Persia centre. Aristides and Themistocles charged 
it agaip in frout with their re-organized troops. The Persians strove hard 
to keep their ground. Evening came on, and the rays of the setting-sun 
darted full into the eyes of the Asiatic combatants, while the Greeks 
fought with increasing advantage with the light at their backs. At last 
the hitherto unvanquished lords of Asia broke and fled, and the Greeks 
followed, striking them down, to the water’s edge, where the invaders 
were now hastily leunching their galleys, and seeking to reeembark and 


Flushed with success, the Athenians attacked and strove to fire the 

fleet. But here the Asiatics resisted desperately, and the principal loss 
sustained by the Greeks was in the assault on the ships. Here feil the 
brave War Raler Callimachas, the genera! Stesiluns, and other Athenians 
of note. Seven galleys were fired ; but the Persians sueceeded in savin 
the rest. They pushed off from the fatal shore ; but even here the skill 
of Datis did not desert him, and he sailed round to the western coast of 
Attica, in hopes vo find the city unprotected, and to gain possession of it 
from some of Hippias’ partizans. Miltiades, however, saw and counter- 
acted his manwuvre. Leaving Aristides, and the troops of his tribe, tu 
guard the spoil and the slain, the Athenian commander led his conquerin 
army byarapid night-march, back across the country to Athens, An 
when the Persian fleet had doubled the Cape of Sunium and sailed up to 
the Athenian harbour in the morning, Datis saw arrayed on the heights 
above the city the troops before whom his men had fled on the preceding 
evening. All hopes of further conquest in Europe for the time wrre 
abandoned, and the baffled armada returned to the Asiatic coasts. 
It was not by one defeat, however signal, that the pride of Persia 
could be broken, and her dreams of universal empire dispelled. Ten 
years afterwards she renewed her attempts upon Europe on a grander 
scales of enterprise, and was repulsed by Greece with greater aud reiter- 
ated loss. Larger forces and heavier slaughter, than has been seen at 
Marathon, signalised the conflicts of Greeks and Persians at Artemisium, 
Salamis, Platza, and the Eurymodon, and the after triumphs of the Mace- 
donian King at the Granicus at [ssus and Arbela. But mighty and mo- 
mentous as these battles were, they rank not with Marathon in import- 
ance. They originated no new impulse. They turned back no current 
of fate. They mere merely confirmatory of the already existing bias 
which Marathon had created. The day of Marathon is the critical epoch 
in the history of the two nations. It broke for ever the spell of Parsian 
invincibility, which had previously paralyzed men’s minds. It generated 
among the Greeks the spirit which beat back Xerxes, and afterwards led 
on Xenophon, Agesilaus, and Alexander, in terrible retaliation through 
their Asiatic campaigns. It secured for mankind the liberal enlighten- 
ment of the western world, and the gradual ascendency for many ages of 
the great principles of European civilization. 


—_——¢~———— 
MEMOIRS OF MR. BROOKE, 
GOVERNOR OF LABUAN, AND RAJAH OF SARAWAK. 
BY JAMES AUGUSTU2 ST. JOHN. 


Until very recently comparatively little was known of Mr. Brooke, or 
the Indian Archipelago itself, the scene of his labours and success. The 
Dutch, no doubt, had long been establisbed in various parts of it, and nu- 
merous European navigators, from the period of Magellan’s voyage in 
1520, had traversed its narrow seas in all directions, and given descrip- 
tions, more or less interesting, of its infinitely varied groups. Duriugthe 
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Intended forthe military service of the East India Company, Mr. 
Brooke received an education suitable to bis rank and expectations, and 
Went out ata very early period to Bengal, in which presidency he spent 
the first years of his youth. On the breaking out of the Burmese war, he 
accompanied his regiment to Assam, where in the vicinity of Rungpoor, 
the ancient capital of the province, he was shot through the lungs while 
attacking a stockade, and hovered for some time between life and 
death. The tranquillity of home, and the benefit of his native air 
having been judged necessary for his recovery, he returned to Ea- 
rope, where, as soon as his improved health would permit, he re- 
sumed the studies of his boyhood, and rendered himself master of several 
modern languages, which he Still speaks with fluency. He travelled 
also through France, Switzerland, and Italy, and in the last named classic 
land acquired a strong taste for antiquarian researches which, up to the 
present hour, have occupied a portion of his leisure. It was ut this time, 
also, thathe became acquaiated with the poetry and romantic literature 
of Italy, and translated passages from Tasso, which for fidelity and ele- 
gance, have not, perhaps, been surpassed. 

Having remained in Europe the full time allowed by his leave of ab- 
sence, he prepared to return to India and Lay the military profession. 
The ship, however, in which he embarked, was wrecked on the Isle of 
Wight, and he had therefore to undergo the trial of a second separation 
from tis family. The Cast'e Huntley, the next ship in which he sailed, 
was more fortunate ; there were numerous passergers on board, many of 
them well educated and talented ; and, to beguile the tedium of the voy- 
age, it was proposed to publish a weekly periodical, of which, by uni- 
versal consent, Mr. Brooke was made editor. This task he undertook 
upon one condition, namely, that all the contributions should be in verse, 
and that no ene should iudulge in personalities. The publication” was 
called the “ Nautilus,” and it came out at first on Friday, but afterwards 
the day of its appearance was changed to Saturday. The “ Nautilus” 
always commenced with a contribution from the editor, who usualiy 
wrote under the formidable signature of “ Cholera Morbus.” Of these 
short poems some are light and satirical, originating in fugitive circum- 
stances, and designed solely to promote the amusement of the hour; 
others, on the contrary, are so serious and fall of thought, so elevated in 
sentiment, so pervaded by the power of imagination, and so conformable 
in their structure to the strictest rules of art, that they would have done 
credit to Lord Byron himself, whom the youthful poet regarded with 
high admiration. | have the “ Nautilus” now before me ; it bears every 
mark of being the record of an agreeable voyage. All the contributors 
seem to have tasked their powers to the utmost to have amused their 
fellow-passengers ; and, whatever may be the defects of some of the 
enee. it is impossible to peruse the whole without forming a highly 
avourable conception of the entire party, In some we find the ideaof 
home mixing itselfup with all their thoughts, and tinging them with me- 
lancholy ; in others the wishes bound forward to the termination of the 
voyage and revel in all the enjoyments afforded or promised by Indian 
life. To high poetical excellence few endeavoured to attain, but there is 
a profusion of imagery, sometimes original, with much fertility and fresh- 
ness of fancy. 

On arriving at Madras Mr. Brooke found that his period of furlough 
had expired, and that, in order to reinstate himeelf'in the position he 
had thus lost, a protracted and wearisome correspondence with the au- 
thorities at home would probably be necessary ; he therefore resigned 
the service at once, and determined on proceeding with the ship all the 
way to China. This step was, perhaps, the most important of his life as it 
conducted him to the field of his future labours. It was now, in fact, tha, 
he saw for the first time the islands of the Indian Archipelago, with their 
natural riches and incomparable beauty. By degrees, the idea of visi- 
tiag and exploring them suggested iteelf to his mind, though it was not 
suddenly brought to maturity. On his arrival at Canton he enjoyed some 
opportunities of studying the Chinese character, and, in the multiplied 
imports of the city, of forming some faint conception of the value and 
variety of the products of the Archipelago. Returning to Europe, still 
full of the design he had formed, he, in conjunction with another gentle- 
man, fitted out a ship of large burden in order to make the experiment 
he had so much at heart, aud proceeded ounce more into the China seas, 
where numerous circumstances concurred to defeat his purposes. The 
plan of acting in conjunction with another was abandoned, and he once 
more revisited Europe, his views continually acquiring greater maturity 
and development. 

Mr. Brooke now, by the death of his father, succeeded to a considera- 
ble fortune; and after the lapse of some time, his project for opening up 
the Indian Archipelago tu British commerce and enterprise was resumed. 
After much thought and investigation, he resolved upon making the at- 











foe ; and that the latent seeds of revolt and disunion in the Persian em- 
pire would soon burst forth and paralyze its energies, so as to leave Greek 
Independence secure. 

ith these hopes and risks, Miltiades, on a September day, 490 s. c., 
gave the word for the Athenian army to prepare for battle, There were 
many local associations connected with those mountain heights, which 
were calculated powferfully to excite the spirits of the men, and of which 
the commanders well knew how to avail themselves in their exhortations 
to their troops before the encounter. Marathon itself was a region sacred 
to Hercules. Close to them was the fountain of Macaria, who had in 
days of yore devoted herself to death for the liberty of her people. The 
very plain on which they were to fight was the scene of the exploits of 
their national hero, Theseus; and there, too, as old legends told, the 
Athenians and the Heraclide had routed the invader, Eurystheus. These 
traditions were not mere cloudy myths, or idle fictions, but matters of 
implicit earnest faith to the men of that day, and many a fervent prayer 
arose from the Athenian ranks to the heroic spirits who while on earth 
had striven and suffered on that very spot, and who were believed to be 
now heavenly powers, looking down with interest on, and capable of in- 
terposing with effect in the fortunes of their still beloved country. 

According to old national custom the warriors of each tribe were ar. 
rayed together, neighbour thus fighting by the side of neighbour, friend 
by friend, and the spirit of emulation and the consciousness of respon- 
sibility excited to the very utmost. The War Ruler, Callimachus, had 
the leading of the right wiug ; the Plataeans formed the extremeleft; and 
Themistocies and Aristides commanded the centre. ‘The panoply of the 
regular infantry consisted of a long spear, ofashield, helmet, breast-plate, 

eaves, aud shortsword. Thus equipped, the troops usually advanced 
slowly and steadily into action in an uniform phalanx of about four spears 
deep. But the military genios of Miltiades led “him to deviate on this 
occasion from the common place tactics of his countrymen. It was es- 
septial for him to extend his line so as to cover all the practicable ground, 
and to secure himself from being outflanked and charged in the rear by 
the Persian horse. Thisextension involved the weakening of his line. 
but instead of an uniform reduction ofits strength, he determined on de- 
taching principally from his centre, which, from the nature of the ground, 
would have the best opportuaities for rallying if broken, and on strength- 
ening his wings so as to insure advantage at those points : and he 
trusted to his own skill, and to his soldiers’ discipline, for the improve- 
ment of that advantage into decisive victory. 

In this order, and availing himself probably of the inequalities of the 
ground so as to conceal his preparations from the enemy till the last 
possible moment, Miltiades drew up the fifteen thousand infantry whose 
Spears were to decide this crisis in the struggle between the European 
and the Asiatic worlds. The sacrifices, by which tho fayour of heaven 
was sought, and its will consulted, were announced to show propitious 
omens. The trumpet sounded for action, and, chanting the hymn of 
battle, the little army bore down upon the host of the foe. Then, too, 
along the mountein slopes of Marathon must have resounded the mutual 
exhortation, which Aischylus, who fought in both battles, tells us was 
afterwards heard over the waves of Salamis,—* On, sons of the Greek&! 
Strike for the freedom of your country,—strike for the freedvia of your 
children, your wives, for the shrines of your fathers’ gods, and for the 
sepulchres of your sires. A\l—all are now staked upon the strife.’’ 

Instead of advancing at the usual slow pace of the phalanx, Miltiades 
brought his men on atarun. They were all trained in the exercises of 
the — so that there was no fearof their ending the charge in 
breathless exhaustion ; and it wasof the deepest importance for bim to 
traverse as rapidly as possible the mile or goof level ground that lay 
between the mountain foot and the Persian outposts, and so to get his 
troops into close action before the Asiatic cavalry could mount, form, and 
manceuvre against him, or their archers keep him jong under fire, and 
before the enemy’s generals could fairiy deptoy their masses. 

“ When the Persians,” says Herodotus, “ saw the Atherians running 
down vn them, without horse or bowman, and scanty in numbers, they 
thought them a set of madmen rushing apon certain destruction.” They 
began, however, to prepare to receive them, and the Hastern chiefs ar- 
rayed, as quickly as tiine und place allowed, the varied races who 
served in their motley ranks. Mountaineers from Hyrcaviaand Affzhan- 
istan, wild Aorsemen from the steppes of Kborassan, the black arcuiers of | 
Ethiopia, swordsmen from the banks of the Indus, the Oxus, the Bu- 

brates and the Nile, made ready against the enemies of the Great King. 


latter part of the eighteenth century, the East Indian Company obtained 
a transient footing ona small island in the north of Borneo, from which 
its servants were expelled by the Sulus, and driven to take temporary 
refugein Labuan. Afterwards, in the course of our last struggle with | 
France, we became masters of all the Datch possessions in the Kast, Su- 
matra, Java, the southern extremities of Pulo Kalamantan, the Moluccas, 
and the few points they possessed in Celebes. 

At that period an enterprising gentleman in the service of the East 
India Company, Sir Stamford Raffles, began to comprehend the import- 
ance of that insular division of Asia, and endeavoured by his writings and 
representations to government, to give a proper direction to the policy 
of this country. His exertions may,upon the whole, be said to have 
been almost rendered fruitless by the iguorance or apathy of the minis- 
ters, who understood neither the political nor commercial value of the 
Archipelago. By laying, however, the fuundation of Singapore, which he 
did without orders at his peril, this able and judicious man linked us in- 
voluntarily to the Archipelago, made it at once our duty and interest to 
acquaint ourselves with its condition, and obtain at least a shareof that 
immense commerce which it has been the constant aim of Holland, ever 
since we restored her colonies, to check rather than to develop. The 
rapid growth of Singapore may be said to have disclosed to the world the 
secret of that part of Asia, which only requires the touch of European 
policy andcommerce to be quickened into active life. 

Of course there has always been a certain amount of trade between 
the various islands, because it is impossible to maintain even that de 
gree of civilisation which they possess without the interchange of com- 
modities, not only among themselves, but with the neighbouring coun- 
tries on the continent. But. ap to this hour, the trade may be said to 
exist in its simplest rudiments. It is only lately that square-rigged ves. 
sels has been engaged in it, in very small numbers, the far greater por- 
tion of the traffic being still carried on in native prahus, of a few tons’ 
burden. Nevertheless it has been fully ascertained, that no part of the 
earth produces richer or more abundant materials for commerce, con- 
sisting of gold and precious stones, odoriferous gums, edible bird’s-nests, 
rice, cotton, coffee, and’ coals, together with a multitude of other articles, 
the enumeration of which would be beside my present purpose. 

Some time after the disappearance of Sir Stamford Raffles from the 
scene, another gentleman, who had likewise been in the service of the 
East India Company, conceived the design of directing public attention 
to the Archipelago. This was Mr. Brooke, a slight sketch of whose 
career may not, at the present moment, be uninteresting to the world, 
since he has probably laid the foundation of one of the most lucrative 
trades and valuable settlements possessed, or to be possessed by Great 
Britain in the East. Itis very rarely that men who acquire distinction 
by their daring spirit of enterprise have time to render themselves mas- 
ters of those acquisitions which would place them ona level with states- 
menand politicians athome. Living perpetually in the midst of danger, 
exposed to. the machination of savages, and habituated to strife and con- 
tention, they themselves naturally grow fierce and impetuous, and in- 
stinctively acquire a contempt for the artsand manners of civilized life. 
Relying on their courage and their energy, they set no value on the cul- 
tivation of the mind, or any of those accomplishments which constitute 
the charm of social intercourse. Mr. Brooke belongs in no sense to this | 
class of men, except in possessing like them great iatrepidity, and the 
prudence by which it should be guided to useful ends. In his original | 
profession, which was that of a soldier, he would probably have attained 
high rank, and had he made literature his profession, he would in that 
way have risen to eminence in more than one of its most popular depart. 
ments, 

Mr. Brooke, descended by both parents from ancient families, was 
born on the 29:h of April, 1803, at Coombe Grove, his father’s seat in the 
neighbourhood of Bath. Itis an observation which has often been made, 
that most men who render themselves remarkable in life by the develop- 
ment of their moral or intellectual qualities discover the first germs of 
their saccess in the early instruction of their mothers. Mrs. Brooke 
was a woman of great strength and delicacy of mind, who was not only 
mistress of the knowledge usually possessed by ladies, but that of the 
vivifying sympathy which, when it operates on a proper object, is sure | 
to kindle : laudable ambition. Fond as a mother should be ofall her 
children, she would yet appear to have conceived peculiar hopes of this 
son, whom she lived to see Rajah of Sarawak, though the happiness 
was not permitted her of greetiug him with a mother’s blessing on his 








utno national cause inspired them, except the division jof native Per- 








recent return to England. 





tempt on ascale of great magnificence for a private individual, purchas- 
ed alarge and handsome yacht, and, having manned it with a choice 
crew, left England on an experimental voyage up the Mediterranean ; 
experimental, I mean in this sense, that he wished to test the soundness 
and sailing qualities of his yacht, the *‘ Royalist,’ and the docility courage, 
and attachment of his men. It wouid protract this notice to far too great 
a length to enter into a minute account of that voyage, in the course of 
which he lauded in Spain, and traversed a large portion of its southern 
provinces. Among the things he saw was the Alhambra, his description 
of which I shall here lay before the reader, both as a specimen of the 
vigorous and picturesque style in which Mr. Brooke was accustomed to 
keep his journal, and as revealing in some degree his character and cast 
of thought. 

‘The Moorish antiquities interest me more than anything else in Spain, 
for when we look back on their history we cannot but feel how nearly 
we might have been connected with them. The victory of Charles 


| Martel saved the Christian world from the deluge which threatened its 


freedom and religion, and gave the first check to conquerors who had 
carried their conqnests to, and their creed from, the deserts of Arabia to 
the fertile lands of Spain. Though the Moors from that period ceased 
to extend their territories, they consolidated and enriched what they had 
acquired. In agriculture they stood unrivalled ; science advanced amongst 
them. In astronomy, physic, botany, &c. they far outstripped the bar- 
bacians of chivalry, and their manutactures flourished in the numerous 
cities which owned their sway. Their architecture, so original so light, 
yet so rich, is still to be seen within the walls of the Alhambra ; and all 
who visit this palace must admit it bears witness of a people who had 
reached a high pvintof enlightened taste and civilised Juxury. It ap- 
pears, too, as if the genial clime of Spain tended to soften the race who 
had become its possessors; for whilst, the brethren extirpated the reli- 
gion of the eastern empire, they caught no trace of the civilisation of 
Greece or of Rome, and the same tribes which from time to time recruit- 
ed the kingdom of Grenada gradually reduced Africa to a state of barbar- 
ism, and obliteratedevery mark ofthe most subtile and disputations Chris- 
tian Church. 

“ Far different was it with the Moors of Spain, for the very history and 
traditions of their enemies, corrupted by all the malice of religious hate, 
ascribe to them a degree of enlightenment they would willingly, if pos- 
sible, have denied. 

‘« But although the Moors were so superior to their Christian contem - 
poraries, though they advanced in arts and sciences, and improved the soil 
they had gained, their position was nevertheless one which gradually 
tended to decay. They were an exotic plant, and the difference of creed 
armed the fierce bigotry of Europe against them. The wily policy of 
Ferdinand and the fiery zeal of feabella—the union of Arragon and Castile, 
hastened the downfall which their own internal dissensions had already 
commenced. Yet as people defending their kingdom with more bravery 
or more obstinacy year after year, they resisted the advance of powerful 
and cautious enemies. Town after town was besieged and fell. Be- 
trayed andencompassed they ofttimes, for a brief space, changed the for- 
tones of war, and at length threw themselves into the fortress of Grenada, 
the last and dearest of their possessions. A defence of twelve months 
procrastinated what it could not avert—Grenada fell ; the Alhambra sur- 
rendered, and El Checo marched from the gate which still bears his name, 
and wept as he gazed on the fair kingdom he had lost. 

‘“Icis a glorious scene standing on the watch-tower to gaze over the 
Vega de Grenada: the tertile plain is enclosed by its amphitheatre of 
mountains, the rugged Sierra de Nevada rises behind the city, the city 
itself lies a panorama at your feet, and each gentle undulation is crowned 
with Christian convent or Moorish palace. All combines to render it a 
most charming spot, and which must have been doubly dear to a people 
who had exchanged the heats of Africa for the fertile soil of this their 
terrestrial paradise. Just above Grenada are the remains of the palace 
and fortress of the Alhambra, originally covering the entire hill, but now, 
alas ! level with the ground, excepting the summer apartments and afew 
detached towers and gateways. A huge unfinished and misplaced build- 
ing, commenced by Charles V., occupies a considerable portion of the site, 
and leaves us to regret the winter palace, which was removed to make 
place for this mouument of bad taste. Nothing can exceed the plainness 
of the exterior of what remains. A low door admits into a court, and the 
transition is to another sphere. There is the indescribable sensation of 
something shadowy and unreal,—ihe depth of perspective, rich tracery, 
Arabic inscriptions, cool marble, clear water, and green myrtles. An arch 
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to the right leads into the court of Sirus, the most beautifal aud most per- 
fect portion of the building ; within it is adorned with shrabs and flowers, 
and in the centrestands the foantain whence it takes its name. A portico, 
the most light and elegant possible, sarrounds the court, and at the two 
extremes forms a pavilion supported on clusters of slight marble pillars. 
The poriico opens into various halls, wrought in a style so rich, eo fan- 
tastic, yet so beautiful, that the effect is magical ; the perfect proportion 
of every part, the varied decorations which adorned the walls, the deep 









recesses inlaid with tile in the most varied and elaborate patterns, the 
gold enamel covering the roofs ; the roofs and cornices themselves, now 
of carved wood, now rising in a dome, dropping with stalactites, the light 
marble pillars upholding arches equally light, the fretwork delicate as 
icicles, the sare floors, trickling fountains, the masses of light and 
shade, the Arabic characters, al! combine to cheat one into the belief of 
the Thousand and One Nights. Haroun Alraschid and his vizier might 
appear in the scene without startling the Christian occupant ; the shades 
Fike Moorish monarch or the gallaut Abencerrage ought to rise to per 
fect the delusion, yet it is complete without them. 

* A land of drowsy head it is, 

Where visions float befor» the half-closed eye.’’ 


« A man may sit amid sucn a scene and dream of the future as well as 
the past. | recalled not only the bistory of traditions of the extraordinary 
race who erected this unrivalled palace, but filled up the darkness of ages 
with the deeds and characters of many an unknown actor. Away with 
dreaming ! the Moors of Spain are no more, their palace knows them no 
longer, vague tradition and lying history fill the place of truth, and their 
works alone efford a fair estimate of a brave and unfortunate race. 

“IT am well repaid the fatigue and discomfort of four days’ riding, the 
remains of the posadas, the oil of the cookery, the rough roads, the butn- 
ing sun, and sour wine. The two handred miles of Spain which I passed 
gave me the impression of adreary wild country heaped with aconfusion 
of hills; though the grapes and the olive, the aloe and the pomegranate, 
the citron and the orange flourish in the valleys it would give a very 
false estimate of the general character of the scenery to prate of these 
choice productions. On the hills round Tangier exotics abound and grow 


wild. I did not observe the same in Spain ; the hill sides are barren and | of course, but of the portion of the nation yet subject to Turkey that had 


sterile. 

“ Much might be written of Grenada and its sights, Moorish and Chris- 
tian. I care not for any of them after the Alhambra. To have seen it is 
an event—to remember it is delightful.” : 

From the coast of Spain the “ Royalist” pursued her way up the Med- 
iterranean, passing by Malta and Crete, and between the numerous islands 
of the Egean, until she reached the mouth of the Dardanelles, for the pur- 
pose of paying a visit to Constantinople. It unfortunately happeued, how- 
ever, that the plague was then raging in the Turkish capital, mowing 
down the population and diffusing terror and alarm on all sides. Mr. 
Brooke judged it prudent therefore to face about in the Dardanelles, and, 
instead of proceeding up the Sea of Marmora, to land in the road, near 
the scene of Homer's battles, on the Simois and Scamander, and thence 
to drop down leisurely along the shores of Asia Minor, explore the ruins 
of the ancient cities of Ioniaand the adjacent islands, eos, Erythra, 
Smyrna, Ephesus, and Rhcdes. Un this occasion he displayed all tue 


qualities of a classical traveller, éxamining the sites of cities, the rains! | with sachapack. Yet they are called troops, and make an impression in 
temples and theatres, copying inscriptions, measuring columns, architraves England. 


and cornices, excavating tombs, and entering into laborious researches 
for the purpose of throwiug light on po‘nts of ancient geography. This 
I mention chiefly to show the versatility of his mind, and 

tendency of his taste, and to enable the reader to contrast the pursuits of 
his early life with those which tave now raised him to political eminence 


and distinction. As the journal of the Mediterranean voyage may possibly | and vice. 


never see the light, I shall extract from it two or three passages, both as 
being interesting in themsely es andeerving at the same time to illustrate 
the writer's habitual frame of mind. 
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| pronounce the Tarkish empire to exist merely from the forbearance of 





Austria, and Prussia can maintain their interests by land, which in this 
int are identical. Indiais faraway, and defended by three or four 
fandred thousand men. Desert countries, wide rivers, and high mountains 
must be crossed, hostile tribes eucountered, climate braved, artillery 
conveyed over lands that never knew the impress of wheels ; and when 
these difficulties were surmounted, a fresh and powerful army posted 
behind the Indus is to be encountered, an army consisting of an artillery 
equal to any in Europe, and a cavalry fresh in the field, and acting ina 
country admirably suited to their manwavres, besides filty or sixty 
thousand British bayonets, and the native infentry of India, which must 
be known to be appreciated, to the amount of two hundred thousand 
men. All these difficulties render such a conquest physically impossible ; 
for England does not hold India as the Sultan holds Turkey. There life 
and property are secure, and generally speaking the vast mass of the 
vast population attsehed to their rulers. The soldiers likewise are not 
slaves, they enter the service voluntarily, and look forward to a period 
of their labours, and a comfortable pensivn. é 
“A good deal might be written on this topic, but in short I should 
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Kussia or her fear of the rest of Europe. The glory of the empire bas | 
loug passed away, and no greater blessing could be conferred on a large . 
portion of the human race than the total dissolution of the Turkish sway. | 
The Greeks are a handsome race. They are liars, thieves, and rogues, | 
80 says all the world: bat if they be, whom have they toblame? They ; 
have been slaves and oppressed, and where did the slave ever wear his ; 
chains and retain bis virtues? The same with the Armenian here, and 

the Jews all over the world; but it is not the fault of the race, but of 

those who oppress them. The first step towards corrupting an individual | 
or a nation is by impressing on them the sense of moral degradation and | 
inferiority. And how has the Greek felt this? Let England be a prov- 
ince of Tarkey, and Englishmen slaves, let the name of Englishman be 
a reproach and a by-word, let their lives be subject to the will of a des- 
pot, the honour of their wives and children dependent on his lusts, their 
hard-earned gains wreached fom them by the hand of power, let them 
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the classical | once vicious, or brave after it is luxurious. 





His remarks on the degeneracy of | a vast deal of cant deait out on this subject. 


be degraded and despised from generation, to generation, and see what 
the Englishman would become. Just what the Greek is now. I speak, 


fallen under my observations ; and it is the misfortune of casual travel- 
lers, that they see but the worst specimens of an unhappy people. And 
on these specimens they jadge, as Lord Byron says, of the manners of 
St James’s by the sight of Wapping. o Ws 

“ The Turks I have seen are not a handsome people, certainly inferior 
to the Greeks. Their national costume is now confined to the interior, 
the highest orders all dress after the European style, and, ye gods, what 
a dress! Coats that would throw Stultz into fits, and trowsers the like 
of which never were seen in civiiized countries. Then to see the heavy 
backed waddling Turk move in these vile habiliments finishes the pic- 
ture of reform without improvement. 

‘ | have seen three or four thousand of the sultan’s troops : they are 
a small, dark, ugly, miscellaneous crew. Never was anything so bad 
both in material and equipment ever drilled into regiments. The troops 
of the native princes in India are splendid compared with them. Falstatf 
himself would have refused downright to “ march through Coventry” 


“T hate the cant of Tarkish regeneration. I doubt whether a nation 
nbecome powerful after it is once demoralised, or virtuous after it is 
It is expecting an old man 
to grow young. I donot remembera single nation that ever rose after 
it bad once fallen, or a sing'e nation whose tall was succeeded by luxury | 
Poland forms a half exception. | 
“ T have heard ef old men and women having new teeth and hair, but 

they never, | presume, regained the vigour of youth. In fact, there is 
The old age of a nation is 


ca 





] 


the Turks, and the impracticability of resuscitating virtue in a fallen peo-| similar to the childishness of age, their guardianship devolves on some 


ple are deserviag of the utwost attention, especially from all those who | mure powerful and vigorous; but it should be marked by ease and re- 
believe ia the progressive teudencies of mankind and the perfectibility | pose. Such Greece ought, and, I trust, will be; such is tue greater por- 


of human society. ? 
* Of the policy of Turkey, and her present position, I speak with great 
diffidence. It is true that the Turkish empire, taken as a whole, possesses 


more resources than any other in the world, and embraces the choicest | become victims of a noble but unreal chimera. 
ges it has been | from my present impression, Turkey is a falling nation, and her fall is 


portion of the globe. ut with all these natural advanta 
a spectacle of despotism and corruption for many centuries. When the 
impetus of religious zeal ceased to act, when the Turks ceased to con- | 
quer, they ceased to be powerful. 
soil everywhere proclaim the evil consequences of a most barbarous | 
system. Lands on which nature has showered her choicest blessings 
now lie and have lain uncultivated ; districts once teeming with human 
life are now deserted and tenantless. This is the historical pictnre of 
Turkey, as she has existed fur sume centuries, applicable to Asia Minor, 
Greece, Syria, Egypt, aud Turkey in Europe. Whatever country owned 
her baneful sway fell into the depths of misery and degradation. Their 
comparative happiness depended on the personal character of the local 
ruler, and thatruler a Turk! Mehemet Ali, Ali Pasha, and Dzerzir are | 
different degrees of the same hideous monster called into life and being 
by the infamous intrigues of the Porte. This is as it was; now let us 
Jook atit as it is. The present sultan destroyed the janissaries, and with 
them he destroyed the only efficient defence of his empire. Yet on the 
whole he did right; for the government existed before on the will and 
caprice of these licentious soldiers. The sultan bas likewise troops 
disciplined to the European tactics, he builds ships, tries to cast cannon, 
introduces manufactures ; wears the European dress, orders every Turk 
tw carry his own pipe, in short struggles to rouse their energies, and 
attacks their prejudices. The game is dangerous, but the situation ofthe 
country requires exertion and hazard. I would not by any means be 
understood as underrating or undervaluing the improvements already 
effected, but all’ is not gold that glitters, and many of those acts which 
claim our admiration are bat continued acts of despotic oppression. The 
armies, formed after tbe fashion of Europe, are recruited by force. Boys 
fill the ranks, who have been torn from their country and their homes, 
The same with the marine. Poor little wild looking Koords are sent 
to every ship ; seven thousand have been thus distributed, and as many 
more as can be found willin all probability be seized. What good can 
reasonably be expectod from such troops and such seamen ? People of 
a country fight for something that is pre to them, their homes, their 
brethren, their fields, their families. These men have no ties ; they are, 
from their birth to their death, the slaves of a despot. If they figut and 
conquer, they will feel’ their own power, and become as dangerous as 
the Janissaries. {f, which is more probable, they meet with a single 
defeat, it will be the signal for disorganization. No country can be de- 
fended whose people wiil not voluntarily come forward in her cause. 
Hired soldiers become hired tyrants. All efforts of the Sultan as yet (as 
far as iknow) have been confined to the formation of this army and navy. 
and it cannot avail whilst the country remains in its present state. The 
pashas, the boys, and the agas, are as corrupt and as oppressive as ever, 
the people are miserable and oppressed. The mass of Jews, Greeks, Ar- 
meulans, and others curse the government under which they live, and 
would willingiy exchange it. The land lies fallow, the people starve 
and diminish, the taxes and imposts increase and flourish. Every man 
clothed in a little brief authority preys on his fellow men, the great are 
licentious, the poor liars by necessity. Crimes and violence abound ; 
murders, rapine, and lust, are the undisguised attributes of the 
great. In short, no eountry is mo-e wretched, or more oppressed 
or more degraded. This, is the real weakness of the Turkish empire, 
and uncorrected, will render unavailing any efforts which may be made 
to foster an army aud marine. Let life and property be protected, imposts 
reduced, let the ryah enjoy the produceof hislabour. Let this be done 
and Turkey may yet be a barrier between the northern barbarian and 
Southern Europe. But who, knowing the Turks, expects such a result 
except Mr. ——, or some similar dreamer? Who can see any).aym tome 
of re eneration in the bigotry which will not be taught, and the tibonens 
whic will not learn? 
ot i. Tarkish territory will surely become a battle field for the rest 
of the oon but the Turk will be but the passive instrument in the hands 
oe neighbouring countries. As a nation I lock upon them as having 
I foe y ceased to exist. If not protected, they fall a prey to Russia, and 
: one can entertain no expectation of effectual resistance from a peo- 
re 7 whom any change would be a blessing, Nor iadeed can I respect 
~" urkish empire, or wish it upheld, when I look upon the mischief 
misery which flow from its polluted source. The evils which might 
pecetiee Aa urope by the’accession of territory to Russia are, I conceive, 
that ope ba pisnt probably be prevented. It is not territory alone 
at eee a powerful ; she has enough tu do at home to cor- 
a Jax 1 ameliorate the condition of her subjects, end abroad her 
oa en ee apap conquests hang about her like an ill fitted garment, 
seek ue — ' or great and expeusive exertions. The hordes vi the 
; bated so easily moved as of yore, and if the Hellespont and the 
ie eae their sway, and ingress is denied to other nations, nothing 
wn i to deny egress to the Muscovites. Ifthey become masters 
© ocean, then and not till thenneed Great Britain fear them. France 
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A miserable people and neglected | script, describing a view from a point in Asia Minor, looking towards the 
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tion of Italy. The few who receive their ideas of freedom trom educa- 
tron, who contrast the past with the present, who view and taste liberty 
ona foreign soil, find no response in the minds of the multitude, and 
I will only add that, 


not only sure but near.” 
I am’ tempted to make two extrac's more from Mr, Brooke’s manu- 


Archipelago, and a journey through the interior of Ruodes :-— ] 

‘“‘Jna walk I took along the walls,” he says, ‘and up to the highest 
summit above them, the view was as lovely as it was unbounded, The 
gulfs of Kos and Symi lay on each band,and the islands whence they take 
their respective names. The townef Boudroun was to be plainly seen 
on the right, with the range of mountains which rans into the bay. 
Rhodes lay on the left, and, forming a circle, Wes an uninterrupted suc- 
cession of islands, some nearer, some further, some so distantas to appear 
butas a blue spot on the extended horizon. Rhodes, Karki, Scaporto, 
Vilo, Nisura, Galli, Kos, Storpolis, Madera, St Jonn, Levita, &c. formed 
a galaxy, if | may so say, of island. Then to see the sun sink in his wavy 
bed over the isles of Greece. 

“This walk was on the 18th of January ; the climate was like English 
summer. The narcissus bloomed in a profasion I never before witnessed, 
the gum and rose cistus, the wild almond, a small description of purple 
crocus (new to me,) were likewise in full flower, along with many 
others. Among these was a small plant, colour greenish, numerous 
greenish-yellow flowers on a small stalk, simi.ar in shape to the cotyledon 
umbilicus, and a bulbous root. The scentof the flower was delicious 
and somewhat like the hyacinth, to which tribe it may possibly be, 
long.”’ 








—a 
THE KING OF PRUSSIA’S NEW YEAR’S GIFT, 


A TALE.—BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ CHANTILLY.” 


V.—FIDO 18 INTRODUCED TO FREDERIC THE SECOND. 


It was almost night before any one dared enter, though loud and 
frequent had been the applications atthe door. It appeared that man 
had been the consultatious without, but suca was the terror in which 
every individual moved about the palace, that none ventured to disturb 
the privacy of the sovereign. 

It was Frederic, the prince reyal, who entered first, while many 
remained gazing through the open door. He entered that dull and 
solemn chamber, the cowed and bullied prince royal, whose proud like 
subjection had made him the talk of all Prussia. He left it, Frederic the 
second, head of the house of Brandenburg, sovereign of the kingdom, 
which his father, by dint of boldness and perseverance, hed acquired for 
him and his heirs for ever! 

It cannot be wondered, then, if the grief he was compelled to manifest 
while in presence of those dreaded remains did find itself a little subdued 
when the ugly sight was removed, and he really could begin to believe 
that he was free, that he was his own lord, and the kingdom’s ruler. 

I verily believe that I myself, the poor unnoticed puppy-dog, was the 
only thing living or inanimate, by whom that most dreaded, most orderly, 
prudent, saving, economical sovereign was regretted, and while others 
were wailing and weeping around his corse as itjlay in state, bedecked 
with velvet and with tinsel in the great hall of the palace, I am sure that 
I must have been the only thing that ever once wished the dead man 
alive again. Ob that he could have lived and breathed once more even 
for one single instant, so that his last intention might have been made 
known, that Trenck might have returned, and my sweet Amelia have 
been made happy after all her suffering! My regrets for the old king’s 
sudden death grew more and more bitter as time wore on, for I had, 
from the very first hour, a sad conviction that his anticipations of the 
prince’s weakness were too true, and that Frederic’s philosophy was of 
the same kind as that of royal Philosophers in general ; liberal and phi- 
lanthropic to a high degree, so long as they are standing on the steps of 









| once, and it was ag 





At length, however, a happy event occurred, which emancipated me 
from my confinement, gave me the enjoyment of society, and held out 
the happy prospect of something to thiak ofand to tell. ay 

It was one sultry day inthe midst of summer, | could tell this in even 
my retreat, for it was only when the weather was at the very hottest 
that the window opposite the book-case was opened, and the current of 
air which entered by this means, would cause the moths to dance in the 
sunbeams joyously, and the dust which had never been removed from 
the parchment, to fly in light cloads every time the door was opened, or 
any footsteps chanced to cross the room. During the whole of the morn: 
ing | had been struck by the hurry and bustle around me, 80 unusual that 
| was sure some great change was about to take plecein my destiny. This 
impression was confirmed by the displacing of the books upon the 
shelves above that whereon, nose to nose with my brother in ignominious 
obscurity, I had languished for! knew not how longa time. I need not 
say with what intense anxiety I listened to the talk of workmen who were 
employed in the removal and dusting of the books, nor how eager I be- 
came as their busy hands drew nearer to where we lay conceal- 
ed. From what I could gather, this apartment, which had been the 
favourite retreat of Frederic William, was to be converted intoa music 
hall, and preparations were already sega to arch the roof and 
paint the walls with becoming allegories. My deliverance, then, was 
nigh at hand, and I should in a short time once more behold the light, 
and learn what had befallen during my retirement. 

Now my greedy ears sucked in every word of the discourse of theso 
honest, plain-spoken critics, while they “ spoke and spared not” concern- 
ing the Ling and the court, and the divers favourites who surrounded the 
throne. They talked of the princes and princesses, too, of the Princess 
of Bareith, who had just been paying a visit to her brother, of her chil- 
dren, of Prince Heury, and of his fredaines, of the new troop of French 


dancers, and of his admiration of their chief ballerina, of the indignation 


' of the king at all the follies of his brother, but nota word, no, not a single 


word of my beloved Amelia. They had certainly mentioned die Nar- 
rinn, “the mad one,” but this cou/d not be her. Was she married to 
Trenck, and had she lefi the court? Had she died at the old castle of 
Brandenburg ere the joyous news could reach her? Here was ample 
food for conjecture, in which I failed not to indulge, according to my 
wonted habit of long dreaming and speculation upon every subject. 

At length, the very shelf apon which we lay wasattacked, and the books 
disappeared by handfuls. With what joy did 1 once more feel myself 
restored to the world. Never shail I forget the exclamation of wonder 
and delight with which we were ushered to the light ofday. It rivalled 
in intensity of joy the famous “Herrlich!” which had greeted our en- 
trance into the world at the great manufactory of Berlin. 

In fact we had well nigh been lost in the struggle, for two of the 
finders having seized upon me at the same time, each one eager to pos- 
sess me, I had very nearly been made the sacrifice to their greedy 
desire. 

“ Joy—joy! what luck is mine!” shouted he who first espied us; 
“ they are the very dogs his majesty has been seeking for so long.” 

“The reward will be mine, though!” cried another. ‘I hold them, 
and possession, you know, is nine points of the law!” 

“ For me!” screamed athird. “I am sure his majesty will allot to 
me the fifty kreatzers.’ I have by contract the removal of the books and 
ornaments. Whatever is found here belongs to my domain.” 

Thus they clamoured and disputed with loud voices and vehement 
gestures, until the threat of the individual who held us, that he would 
smash us both ifthe nvise did not cease, put an end to the quarrel at 
reed that the reward should be divided between the 
three. 

“Fifty kreutzers!” exclaimed one of the men. “ So, these are the pup- 
py-dogs about which his majesiy has been raving so long ! Fifty kreut- 
zers for such ugly dogs! What can make his majesty attach such immense 
importance to the recovery of such rubbish 2” 

“ Why, I have heard that they are to be given to the Narrinn ; and that 
is why the reward his majesty has offered is so great. He would give 
anything to the Narrinn—.” 

“To be sure he would; anything but the only 
—the liberty of him-who is languishing at 

“ Hush!” said his companion, interrupting him; ‘“ you seem to forget 
that there are such places as state-prisons.”’ 

“Not so,” returned the other, laughing. 
name the worst in all Prussia?” 

They bore us off with these words; and I must own, that mach of the 
joy which I felt at my sudden and unexpected release was damped by 
the terror with which I listened to these mysterious surmises upon the 
subject of our destination. We were to be given to ‘ die Narrinn !” 
Some vile favourite of his majesty, nodoubt. Oh, what a falling off from 
the pure, high-souled, noble-minded Amelia! I dreaded the moment 
Which was to decide our fate, and hated my new mistress cordially by 
anticipation. 

I soon forgot, however, all my fears and evil foreboding, in the delight 
inspired by the sight of old scenes and well-known faces. The young 
king was iv raptures at beholding us, aud generously paid down half the 
promised reward, only deducting the rest to satisfy a quibble concerning 
the extent of the given time wherein the reward wes to hold good. This 
determination rather surprised me on the part of a royal personage, but, 
as it seemed to give satistaction to those whom it most concerned, I was 
led to imagine that such decisions were not unusual with the monarch. I 
had but little time for reflection upon these matters, for I was soon lost in 
the contemplation of the king himself, who was to me the “ new king;”’ al- 
though for. aught I knew, he might already have beenreigning many years 
He was but little altered in appearance, still pale and slim, and beardless, 
but no longer diffident; his voice bore the accent of command; and his 
features wore already the same expression which he had so dreaded in 
his father, that of stern contempt, and sueering, cold defiance. His dress 
was plain and simple enough, and partook also of the same military 
rigidity which the old king loved so well, but here the comparison ceas- 
ed; for, in the elegance and luxury which surrounded him, there was 
nothing to remind me of former days. 

The apartment was well and comfortably furnished in the style becom- 
ing aroyal retreat; and amid all these tokens of grave and kingly 
occupations with which it abounded, might be traced symptoms of lighter 
and more literary tastes. Books and papers were scattered about in all 
directions; musical instruments, among which the “accursed flute’ 
shone conspicuous, occupied many a place; and what gave a peculiar 
air of elegance to this disorder, was the quantity of rare and fragrant 
flowers which, either in glasses, or growing in vases, or tied in bouquets, 
met the eye atevery turn. His majesty was engaged when we entered, 
borne in triumph by the lord-in-waiting, in signing certain documents 
which the minister ef war was waiting to receive, and which I soon un- 
derstood to be divers condemnations und sentences ineidental to his 
department of office. I was pleased that chance had led me to witness 
one of these daily intervicws with the head of administration of military 
justice in the kingdom; fur I felt convinced that the memory of all that 
he had suflered would incline the young sovereign to clemency, and that 
the scene would be a most delightful contrast to those of the same nature 
which I had been in the habit of witnessing during the lifetime of his 
father. I, therefore, listened eagerly to the dialogue which took place, 
fully anticipating that all my philanthropic feelings would be most agree- 
ably flattered. You see my long retirement had made me grow maudlin 
and foolish. I had evidently forgotten, that in the human race memory 
is an elastic faculty ; retaining that which is agreeable, rejecting bravely 
that which distresses or annoys; and that this is the reason why the 
experience of individuals and of kings in particular, is but of little service 
in government, either of their own bad passions, or of the people com- 
mitted to their charge. ul ; 
“You have brought me heavy work to-day, M. le Ministre,” said the 
king, gaily, glancing over the papers to see that they were all duly sign- 
ed. “ These military conspiracies give us much to do. We must in- 
crease the severity of our decrees, M. le Ministre, at the next council of 
war. We must double the number of stripes, and lengthen the duration 


thing she asks or needs 





““Was I not just about to 


of imprisonment ;”’ and, as he said the words, he smiled, and gave the 


the throne, but becoming suddenly of the more reasonable and prudent paper a oe with his thumb and finger in the most unconcerned manner 
kind when they have once reached the top and are fairly seated | in the world. woe 
there. The minister bowed. It was easy to see that he, too, was dri:led into 


It is not to be wondered at if in the confusion of that night I was for 
atimecompletely cast aside and forgotten. The room was needed to com- 
plete some portion of the pageant relating to the ceremony of lying in 
state, and therefore on the very morrow of the event I have been recount- 
ing I was huddled away behind a lot of old musty volumes in the book- 
case, and there left to my meditations for many a long and weary day. 
My misery at being thus excluded from all that was going on around me, 
was more severe, bees the curiosity which had ever been my bane, and 
which now tormented me ten-fold, mingled as it was with my hopes 
and fears. Butalas, years passed ononce more. It seemed my destiny 
t» be forgotten, laid upon the shelf; and I, who certainly was formed 
to play a conspicuous part in society, was condemned to oblivion, buried 
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submissive obedience, for he spoke not a word, and his majesty continu- 
ed, while I listened, as if in a dream of the past, so much did his Ma- 
jesty Frederic the Second remind me of his Majesty Frederic the 
First ! 


“You must see to the more rigid discipline of the fortresses, M. le 


Ministre. There is much good to be expected from the new system of 
bread and water with utter darkness ;” he paused to take from his poc- 
ket a magnifying glass, with which he Lent forward to examine the 
beauties of a painted tulip which was flaunting in a vase upon the man- 


el-piece, and added, while he viewed it with the minute attention of a 
onnoisseur, ‘ but if this is not sufficient, we must have recourse tu the 
hain and Sehlague; if these again should fail, way—why, we must In- 





for years between two ponderous volumes, whose author I had often 
sent in my despair, to a place where hisreaders had sent him long before. 


troops,” 


ent yet more effective means of rey, discontent among the 
t 


He turned, and replaced the glass, murmuring 10 himself,— 










“'Tis decidedly the finest flower of the year; how well the yellow aud | a /'etranger, thould presume to vie with their own premiers sujets in mer- 


the brown are mingled ; five golden stripes on each broad petal; it beats 
Pepperkin’s wonder all to nothing !” 

te minister, mednwhile, had gathered up his papers, and prepared 
to depart. Frederic held forth his hand ior him to kiss in tuken of 
conge; but just as he had gained the door, called him back again :— 

“ Apropos, M. le Ministre; you keep a strict watch over yonder sac- 
repan at Spandau; you are aware that his last attempt at escape was 
well contrived.” 

The minister again bowed his head, and waved his hand with a ges- 
ture of courtesy, but this time he spoke : 

“Your majesty need not fear; we hold him safe enough. He need 
have both the wisdom of Solomon and the strength of Sampson.to es- 
cape us now. That was an admirable idea of your majesty’s, that cu/ 
de basse-fosse, and the walling up of half the narrow door.” 


“Tash! if the idea was mina, "twas our prisoner’s own courage, COn- | 


stancy, and ready wit which inspired it; therefore, the merit is all his 
own. Leave me now. I have other business to transact, and the 
morning wears apace.” 


Vi.-FIDU RELATES HOW HE AND HIS BROTHER WERE MADE BEARERS 
OF A BILLETTO ‘THE PRINCESS AMELIA. 

Frederick took up his flute, and ran his fingers over the stops, drawing 

forth sounds which, after the conversation to which I had been listening, 


seemed the very groans and miserable wailings of those who, by his | theatrical, which appear, some daily, some twice, and some cnce a week, 
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it, and, what 1s worse, receive as much applause as if she had worked 
| her way up from the sisterhood of rats, and been duly tournee and cassee 
|in the classes of Barrez or Coralli. ? 
pws O’est incroyable!’’ they say, “qu'une femme qui n‘appariient a 
, aucune école qui ne sait pas meme danser, vienne se poser icl en premi- 
are danseuse, quand la Carlotta, la Dumilatre ont travaille pour des annees 
| avant d’arriver a faire quelque-chose !” , 
| Thus, one journal says that the fair Fanny is in utter ignorance of the 
first principles of her art, another adds that ber pantomime is uniutelligi 
ble, and both with one accord recommend her and her husband to 
shorten their stay in Franceas much as possible, and to content them- 
selves with the celebrity they have acquired /a bgs (a comprehensive 
term, includiug England, Germany, and italy) without seeking to have it 
| ratified in Paris. 

As for Alboni, I can foresee she will have many a hard battle to fight 
on her return from Hungary; she has already been (in the small theatri. 
_cal papers, bien entendu, the respectable portion of the press having been 

the first ‘o acknowledge her merits) pronounced to be no actress, in- 
competent on account of her figure, to represent any leading character 
in the repertoire of the Academie Royale, and an indifferent musician ! 








appearance had in no slight degree tempted us to invest fifteen francs in 
2 pee ort ofastall! Then wal the absence of Lambert, St. Mare, Ozy, 
Figeac, Sciuvaneck, Durand, Armande, and other bright-e ed truaats 
sadly commented on by their successive adorers, until the fall of the cur- 
tain dispersed the brilliant assembly, leaving old Lepeintre pleasantly 
vecupied, like the king in his counting-house, in “ counting out his mo- 
ney.” : 
(SER an hour or two very pleasantly the other day in examining the 
aluable collection of pictures with which Barroilbet, the eminent baryton 
of the Academie Royal, has embellished his charming hotel in the Rue de 
la Rochefoucauld. This most enviable abode is furnished with every 
laxury that money can provide and good taste suggest; the walls of the 
reception-rooms are lined with admirable specimens of every schvol of 
painting Here are maeter-pieces by Rubens, Titian, Velasquez, Murillo, 
Salvator Rosa, Ribera, and Holbein, many of which were purchased by 
Barroilhet during his stay in Italy; here is a lovely chef-d’euvre of Watteau, 
and here are scattered in endless variety gems by Delacroix, Roqueplan, 
Diaz, aud other celebrated artists of the present day; the whole forming 
a museum as interesting as it is costly. Add to thisa pretty garden (a 
rare luxury in Paris), a well-stocked green-house, an excellent billiard. 
room, and a noble sad/e specially fitted up for gymeeen exercises ( Barroil- 





What defect they will next discover in her my penetration is unable to 
| fathom, 


| Seriously speaking, the small fry of Parisian uewspapers, professedly 


orders, had been condemned to wear away their lives in the cu/s de basses | are positive nuisances, not merely to the actors aud the actresses them- | 
fosses, with bread and water and walled door, and all the while the small | selves, but also tothe abonnes. With the majority of these journals it is 


faint notes, like the twittering of a very young canary, a caged one mind 
(for his majesty was not gifted with either the power of lungs or length 
of wind requisite to become a proficient upon the detestable instrument 
he had chosen), I thought of the sighs and. lamentations of the unhappy 
captive of whose doom he had been speaking with such gaiety and un- 
concern. Presently however, he perceived our presence on the table by 
his side, and immediately he let fall the instrument, and ran towards us, 
with an exclamation of pleasure, flattering in the extreme ; and then he 


a general rule to praise those performers who are on their list of sub- | 
scribers, and to abuse and calumniate, as far as they can without being | 
legally called to account, all who are not. Thus, an actor who has cour- 
age enough to decline submitting to the extortious of these literary vam. 
pires (for, in order to secure their good opinion, it is necesssry to pro- 
pitiate them with occasional presents) is immediately treated Paris 
fashion, and however great his merits or high his position may be, is 
spoken of as asaltinbanque, only fit to amuse the playgoers of Carpentras, 





summoned the oflicer in waiting, aud begged to hear every particular of 
our restoration to light, listening all the while with the greatest glee, 
and rubbing his hands with every demonstration of delight. 

“ This is indeed a sweet surprise,” exclaimed he to himself. -‘ Nothing | 
could give the princess greater pleasure. I have been eager to find chese | 
images ever siace the day she inquired so particularly conceruing them. | 
Where is Heinrich? She bade me always send him with my messages | 
—always some new fancy, poor soul!” 

The lad appeared at the summons. He was asmall and sickly stripling, | 
quite a contrast to Trenck, the sturdy sufferer of former years. 


his natural state, and that he must be labouring under some great ex- 

citement. Happily the King did not perceive it, for he was again occu- 

e in examining the beauties contained at the bottom of the tulip, and 
e spoke witkout raising his head, so intent was he on this occupation. 

“ Place yonder porcelain images beneath the bouquet in the little 
basket on the table, and carry it to her royal highness’s anteroom and 
await me there.” 

The youth did as he was bid, and a smile of peculiar meaning passed 
across his features ashe seized the small basket of freshly cut flowers, 
and hurried from the presence of the king, almost forgetting in his haste 
the customary obeisance. Sach hurry, methought, was most untimely in 
the palace of the king, and I was beginning to wonder if the etiquette 
of the court had changed during the time I had been a prisoner, when 
suddenly I was aroused from speculation by a danger which more nearly 
concerned my own existence, for the youth who ove the basket which 
voptaived my brother and myself, instead of proceeding up the grand 
staircase, turned down one of those short, dark passages which leaJ, the 
Lord knows whither, in every palace in Europe. Here he paused, and 
placed the basket on the ground. [ could hear his short thick respiration, 
so greatly was he agitated ; he raised the flowors which covered us, and 
let them fall again—he must have fancied that a footstep was approach- 
ing, for he listened most intently for a few moments, and fell upon his 
knees with clasped hands beside us. It was a footstep he had heard, and 
it drew nearer s owly and with lagging pace—one of the menial servonts 
sweeping the corridor, for I could hear the broom strike against the 
skirting board. The page crouched down so low that his forehead almost 
touched the ground ; his breath absolutely hissed between his closed 
teeth, so wretched was he with terror. 

Another moment and the danger was over—the laggin step went 
further off—the noise of the broom was heard more faint y—the lazy 
domestic entered not thedark nook. Praise be to Heaven that he should 
have sarved his trouble and his cleanliness for the lighted spaces alone, 
whtre the eye of the surveillant could penetrate without trouble. 

_ The boy breathed once more freely, and then, as though this little 
incident had taught him the necessity of hastening his movements, this 
time he paused not, but hurriedly—nay, almost franticly, he seized me in 
his grasp. What could it mean? I thought we were about to become 
the victims of some strange antipathy, or some dreadful mystification, 
which the age of our conductor seemed to warrant. I was confirmed in 
this latter supposition when I beheld the boy tear open the lining of his 
vest and take thence a little sealed billet which he, with trembling fin- 
gers and with nervous awkwardness, first essayed to roll into as small 
a compass as possible, and then—I can scarcely even now think of it 
without “ shudder—endeavoured to push it down my throat! Yes, he 
crammed me like a turkey at killing time. How I longed to close my 
jaws and bite the rascal’s fingers, for my rage knew no bounds at the 
indignity of such treatment, but my endeavours were in vain, my por- 
celain jaws remained wide open, harmless as before, and I was forced to 
submit. Bat all thestrength of which the lad was master could not force 
the paper wholly to disappear, my throat refused to contain it, and I was | 
glad to see that the agony of my tormentor was greater than my own at | 
this circumstance. It was then that in evident despair he drew the | 
paper from its hidingplace and tore it bravely in half, but re-inserted one | 
hoa in my throat, down which it now sank easily and glibly as a/| 

etter in the post-box, and slid the other with the same facility down the | 
gaping jaws of my brother, which division of annoyance and insult ro. } 
stured me in some measure to good humour. To replace us both again | 
in the basket beneath the flowers ; to fly along the corridor, up one | 
staircase, down another, through doors and landing-places, seemed the | 
work of an instant, for our bearer was nimbled-fuoted enough, and no 
doubt dreaded lest he should be chidden for the time ke had already 
lost. At length he reach the ante room—well did I remember it—I 
could scarcely hope my dream would be realised, and that it was to my 
loved Amelia we were to be consigned. What useless sufferings had I 
undergone about the king’s intention of bestowing us on die Narrinn. If 
such had been his wish evident he had changed, for this was the apart- 
ment of my own princess, and I was overcome with emotion at the 
thought of again beholding her. 

ee 


THE DRAMA IN PARIS. 


BY CHARLES HERVEY. 
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He was | individual in question, weary of being constantly attacked, making up his 
very pale, and trembled excessively upon entering the room, and although | mind to become a subscriber. 
I had never beheld him before, felt quite certain that this could not be | occurred a few months ago. 


or Brievo la Gaillarde. Whereas, ifhe be numbered among the abonnes 
no praise is sufficient for him ; his chef-d’emploi (anless he also is a sub- 
scriber) is ridiculed most unmercifally, and comparisons are continually 
institated between them, of course in every respect favourable to the 
underlings. 

The uninitiated readers ny og oe occasionally somewhat puzzled 
to fied an individual, who has heretofore been treated as /e dernier des 
derniers, suddenly praised up to the skies without any ostensible reason 
forsuch a change; which, itis needless to say,is easily effected by the 


I remember an instance of this which 
A certain actress (for the fair sex obtain no 
indulgence at the hands of these critics, save the mark !) had for some 
reason or other discontinued ber subscription to one of the small theat- 
rical papers, and as amatter of course, was abimee and echinee accord- 
ingly. A week or two after, not having seen the objectionable articles 
which had appeared in the interval, she happened casually to mention, 
in the hearing of one of the editors, her intention of again taking in the 
paper. He immediately concocted a flaming article, in which her 
dramatic merits were extolled, in the most enthusiastic language, 
and this article was in dae course printed and published. The actress, 
however, had become acquainted in the meantime with the manner in 
which she had been abused, and indignantly declined to renew her 
subscription ; the consequence of which was, that in the very next num: 
ber of the paper the same writer, who had of late been so chivalrous in 
her behalf, coolly recommenced a new series of systematic attacks, 
which will probably continue until the career of the journal shall be 
brought to aclose by the bankruptcy of its proprietors, 

The papers exclusively theatrical, which enjoy the largest circulation, 
are the Coureur des Spectacles, the Entr' Acte and the Revue et Gazette 
des Theatres. The first of these has been conducted under different titles 
fortwenty nine years by the same editor, Charles Maurice, and is gene- 
rally read by those interested in the drama, Its articles, though savour- 
ing occasionally of party spirit, are ably and fearlessly written. The 
Enér’ Acte is little more than a correct playbill of the entertainments at 
the different theatres: in its columns pieces and actors are invariably 
spoken wellof. The Revue is one of the most respectable, but dull, 
theatrical journals, and is under the editorship of M. Eireux, formerly 
manager of the Odeon. 








het himself being wonderfully au fait at all feats of strength and agility, 
swarming up poles and swinging himself about with the nimbleness of a 
squirel), and you have a faint idea of the chez Jui of the first baryton in 
France. It is but fair to acknowledge that the pleasure I derived from 
my visit to this delightful hotel was most agreeably enhanced by the 
kindness and courtesy of its owner. ‘ 

Gentle reader, if you chance to visit Paris, and wish to see a specimen 
otaFrenchman’s acquaintance with our mother tongue, turn from the 
Rue de Rivoli into the Rue 29 Juillet, and there, on the right hand geing 
from the Tuilerres, you will see inscribed ‘ Odjets d’ Art, and on the other, 
the fullowing version of the same, half effaced but perfectly legible. 


“ ARTFUL WORKS,” 


I noted that down as almost equalling the translation by a ¢rai/eur on 
the Boulevard of consomption agreable i ito comfortable consumption,” and 
the other no less authentic “ transmogrification” by an ambitious cockney, 
of the familiar phrase “I called on you,” into “ J’ ai appele sur vous.” 

Bat hold, I am straying from my subject, and am abruptly reminded, 
that the small space allotted to me is all exhausted ; let me profit by the 
little that remains, and chronicle the complete success of Aline Patin, a 
clever piece, written by Eugene Pierron, a rising actor of the Vaudeville, 
and performed last night, for the first time, at the Theatre Beaumarchais. 
Gentlemen of the “ Dramatic Authors Association,’’ get ready your paste 
and polish up your scissors. 

Paris, November 18, 1847. 

—@-——— 


THE CHAND BEEBEE. 


A ROMANCE OF INDIA.—BY MRS. POSTANS. 


It was the sunset hour ; yet radiance of sufficient brightness still stream- 
ed around the richly sculptured mosques and crumbling fanes of the 
splendid ruins of Beejapoor, to give richness to its beauty, and to fix the 
eye in lingering admiration, on the Sapte pee of minaret and 
altar, fount and column of Hindoo and of Moslem art; while, as if to 
mock the sculptor’s skill, Nature around its records, had wound her own 
fair traceries. The pale bell of the delicate moon-flower rested on the 
dark granite steps of the splendid mausoleum, and the sweet jasmine 
buds peeped forth from the clefted altar and cluug around each crumb- 
ling column. The scene was beautiful, beautiful as a poet's or a painter's 
dream, yet its interest was still a melancholy one, for it spoke of the 
past,—of the overthrow of empires, of the feuds of men, of the opposin 
powers of creeds leading to acts of violence and bloodshed,—all this, an 
matters of import yet more terrible, might well be read on those fallen 
monuments and in the entangled richness of that luxuriant foliage ; yet 
whatever lessons the scene suggested to those pondering on change of 
dynasty and fuith, little were they noted by that fair girl, who from her 
princely father’s harem had stolen forth to dream of juy aud hope, among 
the scenes that from her childhood she had loved so well. er veil of 
fine white muslin bordered with gold had fallen back, and draped itself 
in graceful folds about her boddice of pale piuk silk broidered with 
pearls : the tresses of her luxuriant hair were braided with freshly gath- 
ered jasmine buds, and in her hand she held a wreath of chumpa and 
pomegranate blossoms n wly woven ; yet lovely as she was, thus simple 
in attire, and fresh in her young beauty, the sweet expression of her 





Besides these, there are the Journal des Theatres, the Tribune Dra- 
matique, the Furet, the Argus,the Avant Scene, the Mercure des Theatres, 
Vert- Vert, and several others, none of very good repute. Ido not in- 
clude the Corsaire in this catalogue, that paper being of a far higher 
order of meritand respectability than any of those cited above; it is by 
no means exclusively theatrical, but its dramatic criticisms are invariably 
clever and generally impartial. 


I wish with all my heart that the managers of the boulevard theatres 
would refrain from bringing out long-winded adaptations of popular 
novels. No writer ufthe day, with the single exception of Alexandre 





fair face, the smile upon her lip, the light that beamed in her dark eye, 
| were more winning still ;—every animated creature around seemed to 
know and love that gentle girl. The timid mangoe bird, with its black 
and orange coloured plumage, rested confidently — favourite spray, 
the little humming-bird dipped his tiny beak with its usual petulance 
into the scented cup of every tender blossom, as if conscious of being 
noted only by the crouching lizard all green and gold, whose bright 
watchful eye glanced upwards on the spoiler from that verdant nook he 
had made his dwelling-place, and well it might be so, for playful gen 


3" , ire | tleness was as natural to the Chand Beebee as sunshine to an Oriental- 
Dumas (whose Chevalier de Maison Rovge is still being performed with | 


clime, and the song of birds, the fragrance ’ f a flower, the very shadows 





| is would indeed be a godsend ! 


undiminished success) has as yet produced a work possessing sufficient | that flickered at her feet, brought to her young heart a sense of happiness. 
interest and graphic power to bear dramacisiug; every other attempt of} But now the day was spent; deep (as it would seem) in the distant 
the same kind has been more or Jess a failure. Eugene Sue himself has | gr oves of feathery palm trees sank the bright orb whose radiance had so 
thrice endeavoured, but always in vain, to transform his stirring roman: | lately gilded the ancient palaces of the noble city, and the fair Chand Bee- 
ces into attractive dramas. Mathilde, Les Mysteres de Paris, and Martin, | bee turned tu seek the aged nurse who, caring little for the birds, and 
instead of being sources of profit to the management, and pleasure to the | flowers, and sunshine, that brought joy to the heart of her young mis- 
public, have been dead losses to the one, and decided bores to the other. tress, was whiling away the time with her stor es of betel-nut and paun 

Ihave been more convinced than ever of the absolute folly of this in the verandah of a crumbling wosque. The maiden’s form was scarce- 
practice since witnessing the performance of Le Fils du Diable, at the | ly lost, however, among the su‘rounding fuliage when a horseman, 
A:nbigu. The original work by Paal Feval is, if not of first-rate ability, | bounding over the tangled brushwood, checked his noble Arab before 
still by no means deficient in talent or in interest; but such a wretched, | the splendid mausoleum of Ahmed Shah, and, casting the bridle from his 
badly imagined, and decousve productivn as the stage version I never yet | hand, sprang lightly from hiseeat. The rider was one not easily forgot- 
had the profound misery of sitting out. The ecenes follow, but have no | ten; the fine proportions of his figure, the regularity of his handsome 
connexion with each other; the incidents are so huddled together that it | features, alone, would prove him to be a stranger in the land of the Mah- 
is impossible to make head or tal of the plot, and he must be a patient  pattas, while the peculiar turn of his glossy moustache and the folds of 
and persevering listener, at the conclusion of the last ¢ableau, who is much his crimson turban showed him, with equal distinctness, to be one of 
wiser than he was at the beginning. Not even the admirable acting of | those Moslem leaders whom the Delhi sovereigns might well be proud 
Montdidier cau make one forget the absurdity of the trash he is condemn- | to note as their allies. Advancing to the steps of the splendid mosque, 
ed to utter; never did this truly excellent comedian exert himself more, | the young noble bent his forehead in low obeisance, aud then, grasping 
but also never did he waste his talent on matarials so utterly unprofitable. | his sword more firmly in his hand, while a gleam of triump: passed over 
Would he were atthe Theatre Francais, where such a premier role as he | his fine face, exclaimed, “ Saint of my fathers behold thy servant 1 Ere 
to-morrow’s dawn my good steed shall scatter from his huofs the soil 

I was present the other evening at a most interesting representation now desecrated by ihe accursed rule of a Hindoo tyrant, nor shall the 
given for the benefit of Lepeintre, the rare old sterling comecian of the sword of Salabat Khan be sheathed until, from every fort and bastion 
Varietes, who has been no Toa than fifty yearson the stage. Few actors | from Delhi to the Deckan range, the Crescent shall raise its banner, and 
have enjoyed more popularity than Lepeintre, none have been more de- | every idol of the land lay shivered upon the soil! Too long inactive 
servedly respected and esteemed. Celebrated as a clever and versatile, paye [ lingered here, but now, by all the holy Imauns, I swear ’ 
artist, and as an incorrigible punster, he is not the less favourablyknown)  « Nay ! swear not, my more than brother: oh! recall those dreadful 
as a generous and kind-hearted man, a Lon camarade in tho highest sense words against our race: think of our childhood’s days, think of the hap- 
of the term. Called Lepeintre aine, to distinguish him from his younger py hours thou hast passed even here with a Hindoo girl, and for her 
brother Lepeintre jeune, more fam liarly styied fe gros Lepeintre, he has sake forego thy hatred to her people ;” and with this earnest prayer 
since the death of the latter [January 22, 1847] gradually dropped the te hand of the Chand Beebee rested on the chieftain’s arm; and her 
aine to the infinite horror of the uld habitues of the Varietes, who remem- dark eyes gazed imploringly into his. 








Such is the Paes title of a series of papers more or less relating to | 


the actual state of the French stage, which, it is hoped, may prove ac 


ber the period of his first debué at that theatre, and who would consider « Brightest, loveliest of all most bright and lovely in this fair land 
it little less than sacrilege to speak of him by any other name than that exclaimed the Khan, his countenance irradiate with inexpressible ten- 
of Lepeintre aine. | derness, ‘‘ | sought no more to meet thee! Thou knowest how ! love 


had 


— to the readers of the New Monthly Magaziue. I may as well! 
ac 


my only object being to jot down from day to day any thing that strikes | comedian. 
me during my dramatic perambulations as being worthy of note, in 
order that those who deign to glance at my scribbling may be kept | attractive, and consequently, the representation more profitable to him 

au courant to what is going on in the Parisian theatrical world. who, alas ! really stood in need of it. It wasa goodly os to see Rachel, | 


This confession made, 1 consider myself privileged to ramble as far! Arnal, Bouffe, Barroilhet, and a host of others exert themselves to the | 


: na The benefit came off at the Theatre Frangais,a dacrowded audience, | thee, dear one, but the honour of a Moslem noble should be yet nearer 
nowledge, beforehand, that I have no settled plan in writing them; , comprising the elite of the beau monde, assembled to do honour to the old ! 


to him than hislove. The lordsof Delhi send meseengers to reproach 


And it was a pleasing sight to see how the premiers sujets of | me as a recreant; the commands of the Prophet ring ever in my ears ; 
every theatre spontaneously came forward to render the affiche more | 


the blood of my race fires in my veins as 1 Jook on all around me here— 
and thus I go, heart-seared, indeed, yet nerved, sweet love, to teach thy 
land a purer faith.” 

“ And wert thou not a Moslem?” 





and as often from my subject as I like, jumbling together fact and on dit, 
criticism and anecdote, la the most desultory and rudderless manner, 
with the delightful consciousness of being in the position of those “few 
and far between” members of the legislature who, having made no} 
pledges, are in no fear of being called upon to redeem them. Perhaps! | 
may be allowed to add (a thing [ should never have thought of, by the, 
way, if my amour propre had not put it into my head) that I do not pur- 
pose laying the feuilletons, either of Jules Janin, Rolle, or Fiorentino, 
under contribution for the amusement of my readers. I have been 
safficiently long an haditue of the Parisian theatres to possess other and 
more direct sources of information, and I prefer availing myself of them 
to retailing, in a translated furm, what one-half of the subscribers to this 
magazine will, in all probability, have already perused in the original. 
My opinions may neither be so correct nor so valuable as those of the 
dozen clever and acute critics, whose decisions—decisions from which 
there is seldom appeal—are anxiously looked forward to every Monday ; 
but they are my own, et je m’y tiens. 

; Notwithstanding her immense success at the opera, Cerito (or Cerrito, 
as the affiche will persist in calling her) has been sharply criticised by the 
theatrical press. As in the case of Albuni, the French are jealous that a 
foreigner, and especially one whose brilliant reputation has been gained 





utmost in aid of a worthy and charitable cause; and, perhaps, more than| “TI would rest for ever by thy side, sweet tempter, would weave with 
all, it was gratifying to behold Klein, excellent warm-hearted Klein, | thee dream-like fancies, even a8 in childhood’s hour we weaved bright 
once more emerge from hié retirement to serve an old and valued friend. | chaplets of these lovely blossoms; would believe as thou believedst, and 
And sweet Adelaide Plunkett, with her witcbing smile and bounding | doubt that Paradise could boast a houri more fair than thee,—and wert 
step,and Dolores Nau, with her soft eyes and bell-like voice, and Poultier, | ‘hou but of the faith of Fatima, | would—” but the hand of the Chand 


, who sang adelicious ballad called “ Marie, Marie, si jolie’ with exquisite | Beebee fell from the chieftain’s arm, her tender glance of girlish love 


taste and feeling! Then the Beneficiuire ; with Lepieutre himself, and the | seemed changed for the resolved expression of thoughtful womanhood— 
motley group of actors hastily collected together ae half the theatres in | her dark eye dilated, and, casting herself at the foot of Siva’s image, that 
Paris to figure in /a ceremonie! Then the ladies—but oh! false afiche, lay crumbling near, the maiden cried,— : aol 

whata falling off was there! Where were the thirty or forty houris who,| ““ J alsoreverence my father’s faith, and will defend it with my prayers 
according, to oy fictitious promises, were to appear before our longing | while flowers yet blossom to serve for offerings, but with my sacrifices I 
eyes? A mere fraction of the stipulated number, four instead of forty, | will mingle hopes for thee, ay! even for him who once weaved jasmine 
dared to brave the battery of our lorgnons, and great was the indignation | wreaths for the hair of the young pagan girl, who dreamt he loved her, 
of the orchestre ! but whose people, even as she prays, perhaps, fall in hundreds beneath 

In vain the pretty Désirée put on her archest of smiles, and Duverger | his cruel sword.” Q 

darted f»rth her brightest of glances; in vain Melcy’s soft &nd languishing The chieftain paused : perhaps, until that moment—that moment when 
eyes, and Vallee’s flashing urbs essayed their power to charm, we would | to part came in its full terror upon his soul, he little dreamed how dear 
not be comforted! Where was was gentle and modest Rose Cheri? where | to his every feeling was the fair young worshipper then kneeling by. his 
lovely and loveable Doche? where proud, dark eyed Nathalie? where | side; butas he now gazed upon her, and scenes of early pastime oon 
Marthe, thet most ingenuous-looking of all ingenues? Then did each of | ly guthered before the mirror of his mind 8 eye—scenes, in which he a 
us bitterly invoke the name of some missing fair one, whose promised | so Enelt with her, together wreathizg in childish sport the idol aroun 
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which they had played in hours of ignorance, when their strongest faith 
was that of mutual love; he felt that glory was a vision, ambition a mere 
child’s bauble, and the love of a true woman's heart alone the symbol of 
what little lingers upon our earth of pure and holy Nhinge ; the purpose 
of the Kban was shaken, his foot yet rested on the step of the mausoleum 
of Ahmed Shah, but his eye was riveted upon the maiden’s form. With 
averted face she extended her hand towards him, and a rebel tear fell 
heavily on the mogree blossoms that circled her fair neck. 


“ Farewell! Salabat; duty to thy race commands it, and we part, but 
as the green banner of your Prophet proudly floats where thy bold hand 
has placed it think of this sweet spot, its fanes, its foliage, and its melody ; 
of the words we have spoken here ; of the smiles we have interchanged ; 
and, for the sake of her who yet to thy fancy seems to linger here, spare 
her people and respect their sanctuaries.” 

The Khan sprang forward, a moment more and h@ had folded the Chand 
Becbee to a heart where now, alas! he felt that her image reigned su- 

reme. But such apostasy was spared him. The sound of many voices, 
those of the Rajah’s athleta2, now was heard artemns through the arched 
colonnades of tombs and temple ; the maiden, witha low cry of terror 
rose and darted swiftly towards the densest foliage, while the Khan, vault- 
ing to his saddle, spurred towards the grave of date-trees now gieaming 
with the silvery light of the young moonbeams. 

* Ls * * * 

In a vast hall of fine white marble, surrounded with open galleries and 
cooled with pumerons fountains, sat Rao Bharmuljee, and by his side, 
armed to the teeth, stood Zanga, an African slave, the friend, favourite, 
and minister of the Hindoo prince, ‘ : ’ 

“ And think you this is iudeed so?” inquired the Rajab, fixing his 
earnest scrutiny onthe ebon-tinted countenance of his companion ; ** will 
the lords of Delhi, abandoning the siege of Deogurh, turn their force upon 
the unguarded fortress of Nizam Shah, the fairest spot in all the Deckan ?” 

“So is it said, my lord : ietters intercepted from the cossids (messen 

ers’, aud written from the court at Delhi ‘o the young Moslem noble, 
Balabat Khan, state that, at the opening of the hunting season, the allied 

owers will march direct upon the Deckan, and‘possess themselves of the 
Fort of Nizam Shah; it were well, my lord, to meet them there, ana 
teach them that a Mahratta bow can wing its way to a Moslem’s heart,” 

“ By the mountain goddess, thou sayest well,” replied the Prince, 
go shall it be. Command even now that the elephants be made ready ; 
let five hundred camels be armed with jinjals, (swivel guns]: let all the 
Brahmins of the temples be told to attend the army, and ee call 
hither to our conference Salabat Kban: by the bull of Siva, we will that 
he be our standard-bearer; he hath ef late become discourteous, and 
throws dirt in our faces ; the Brahmins love him not, and ’twere well 
thus to humble his proud bearing.” 

A shade of peculiar meaning passed over the harsh features of the 
slave Zanga ere he replied, and when he did so a tone of il!-repressed 
and mucking triumph mingled with his words, “ The noble Moslem, my 
lord, no longer lives an honoured guest with the Prince of Beejapoor. 
Last night the Fakir Gunger-jee, who performs ¢upsya (penance) in the 
date-grove, by theold peepul-tree, noted the Khan, who spent the night 
there as in much disquiet; and as if restless with feverish haste, even at 
the false dawn be sprang upon his favourite steed Golaub, and galloped 
on towards the hills.” 

The prince started from his cushions--“ Zanga!” he exclaimed, “ there 
is matter in this ! the Mabratta chiefs are not wont to yield their forts to 
the spoilers of a Moslem band. The stronghold of Nizam Shah has its 
moats, its dungeons, and its drawbridges, its doors of metal, whose re- 
heat, well piled with flaming faggots, will singe the Moslem beards that 
press discourteously upon them ; the poisoned arrows of our Bheels will 
readily hit the target of a foeman’s heart, and a Mabratta swordsman will 
cleave a Moslem irom head to heel, though he wear a hair of the Pro- 
phet’s beard as a ¢aweed (charm), broidered on his turban. Ere to-mor- 
row’s sunset casts its rosy light upon the Western Ghauts, our army shall 
setforth; and the allies, arrived at the old fort of Nizam Shab, shall find 
us already there with our dancing girls and with our minstrels; and 
the Moslem host, discomfited, shall see that we are but laughing at their 
beards!” 

“ Pretty doings!” muttered the old nurse Beemah, as she sat stripping 
mendee leaves into a silver vase, preparatory to infusing them with lime- 
juice for the production of the henna required to tint the delicate fingers 
of her mistress, ‘“ Prettydoings! and so at noon-day I am to be put into 
8 kavajah, and travel with an army no one knows where, to meet a pack 
of Moslem traitors. May their fathers be burnt! And they say the 
road is full of rocks and tigers, and [ shall be on an old camel, always 
last, no doubt, and I dare say the elephants will be Must, and most likely 
turn back and trample us all to bits It’s all Zanga’s doing, 1 hate that 
proud, ugly slave. I know him, too; he bribes the soldiers—some ot 
them are Delhimen beside, and if the Rajah were to be killed, £ shouldn’t 
wonder if Zanga were to head the army, and marry my sweet young mis- 
tress: tuf?” added the angry woman, with much emphasis, ‘‘ I hate 
such sons-as Sheiton!” and glancing upwards to rearrange the displaced 
folds of her snow-like saree, the old and petted nurse encountered the 
smiling gaze of the sweet Chand Beebee. 


“Nay, dear Beemah,” she playfully exclaimed, “you shall not suffer 
ail these horrors ; tigers shall not devour, nor elephants trample you to 
death ; you shall have a well-cushioned, warm kajavab, on my own 
camel, Dohrab ; and although, as a Mahratta princess, | must ride to show 
the army I am not unworthy of my race, aud Mootee (The Pear!) is al. 
ready fitting with scarlet and si'ver housings, we will not leave you, 
my poor Beemah ; I will ask my father fot a gua. d of matchlock men, 
all yourown. Then, dear nurse, think of the glorious Ghauts, blushing 
under the rising lights, the beautiful jungles rich with the loveliest 
plants, their flowers and birds; aud then the Deckan! the proudest por. 
tion ofall the Mahratta Empire, with its vast plains, its noble cities, its 
forts that no power can conquer, and its active, brave, joyous-hearted 
peasantry, singing as they labour, and ever cheeriul, as the dawn of day 
to the watchful traveller. 

“Ab!” replied the nurse, carefully dividing a betel-nut into four 
equal portions, and laying them aside, as she sought in the pocket of an 
embroidered sack for a packet of fresh paanieaves, “it’s a very pretty 
Bhat (s\ory) all that, but | wish peuple could be contented where they 
are. I dare say some of the matchlocks will go off, and frighten your 
skittish camel, and then he'll run away into the jungle with me, and 
perhaps some of the wild Bharwutteeachs (bandit robbers) will seize 
and starve me, while they send for ransom. Oh dear! oh dear! 
weil | wish Salabat Khan was here, or somebody that ioves us.”’ 

“Salabat Khan!” responded the Chand Beebee, eagerly ; ‘‘ ah, dear 
nurse, think you he does indeed love us, and yet flies from the court, when 
my father most desired his counsel?” 

_‘‘ Oh! as to that,” replied old Beemah, sharply, “it shows his sense, 
Um sure I don’t know who would not fly from Rao Bharmuljee 
and that savage Zanga, who is more a prince than bis master. Why your 
father, but yesterday, called my foot a Huttekee Poag (elephant’s foot) 
—mine ! he forgets 1 was once the best Natch woman in all Agra—truly 
itis much!” 

_ “But the Khan, Beemah,”’ 
ing her hand fondly on the 
loves me still. 

“To be sure he dues, child,’ was the reply. “ Wasn’t he always 
asking me about you, and worrying me to give him the flowers you had 
braided im your hair! What do you think he lay all day by the Fouz- 
tain of the Tombs, for, but to be near your favourite haunt, and! see 
your little foot-prints on the moss? Then there’s that Moslem girl 

arya, Who is as beautiful as a star, dying of love for him; for it seems 
she passes all her time in gazing from the lattices of the harem into 
the Palace courts, nd her father offered her to the Khan with a dower,ofa 
b maaan ; but he told him his heart was already bound with the musk-shed- 
; ‘ng tresses of beauty, or some nonsense like that out of Hafiz ; but the 
ruth is, child, the Khan, as it is very nataral, doats on his little play fel- 
ow, and as, pretty a pair of babies you were as | ever wish to set my 
og upon. Why, I remember as well asif it was only yesterday " 
The = poe nurse with her tedious reminiscenes lost her auditor, 
bd 7 ul ee Beebee, her young heart beating with a joy as 
rt : 1t was delicious, had passed to the open terrace, and there with 

lated eye, fixed on the spot where last she had left the Khan, now 
yielded to those emotions, so sweet and rare, that fill the young, the 


he Meg tender heart of trusting woman when first she feels herself 


earnestly inquired the Chand Beebee, lay- 
arm of the excited nurse ; “ think you he 





ae area in the centre of the fort of Nizam Shah [now known as 
with Mah «oi hates filled with armed men ; every bastion was crowded 
foci “ae pope: and the walls lived with an ambuscade of match- 
a nd oe P ain without the fort, among the richly foliaged gar- 
eee = 8, = be seen encamped the Moslem army, their 
the Delta peme ae floating in the breeze, and the gilded Crescents of 
the Mah P - glittering in the sunshine, Between these camps and 
anratta fort were picked bands of Pindarrie horsemen, each band 


eames 


known by his peculiar flag ; there was the Bugwah, or flag of dark orange 
colour; the Pulka, of bright green; another of red and white, with 
double pendants ; and the horse of the chief of Rujhun might be known 
by theirflag of cloth gold, presented to him by a Moslem prince, with 
an elephant, and the title of Nuwaub 

Within the fort all was excitement, for on the morrow the attack of 
the Moslem army was fully looked for. Rao Bharmuljee in anxious con- 
ference sat closeted with the thiuister ; the fair Chand Beebee, in an apart- 
ment curiously arranged inthe eastern bastion, gazed through the win- 
dows of wrought stone-work on the array of arms around her; and as 
she did so, the warlike spirit that animated even the women of her race 
kindled in her heart, and deepened the flush upon her fair cheek. Al- 
ready had she learned the number of the enemy, the names of all their 
leaders, and with a throb of joy discovered that Salabat Khan, at least, 
raised not his banner against her father, nor had joined the hordes elate 
with hoped-for triamph. The young day woke high o'er the range of 
eastern hills ; the glorious san shone on the wide plain, from whose bright 
gardens rose the emparpled haze of morning ; from every camp and 
every band pealed the loud cry, of “ Allah, il Allah !” and with deafen- 
ing shouts of onset the Moslem hordes dashed forwards to the fortress 

ates. 

. From tower to bastion, clad in his coat of mail, armed with a battle- 
axe, hurried the Mabratta prince, urging his soldiery; while beside tue 
gates, surrounded by a band of Arabs, stood Zanga, the slave minister, 
and it would seem that the matchlock-men looked to him alone, for al- 
though the prince from time to time thickened them on the weakest 
points, the minister drew them back again, and divided them generally 
even where attack evald not be made; and thas, from sunrise uutil sun- 
set, did that fierce fight continue; without, the moat was filled with 
dead and dying men, slain by the poisoned arrows of the Mabratta bow- 
men; within, the area of the court was piled with men floating in a sea 
of blood ; frightful was the general carnage, but the Mosiems yet were 





bee heard those fearful sounds,—the clash of arms, the prayers for pity, 
the savage curses of those who knew not mercy, and with the ringing 
ery of a broken heart she rushed from the turret chamber. 
. . . . . e ‘ . . * . . . 

That night, the chief, Salabat Khan, halted bis troops upon the east- 
ern hill, and senta mesenger to urge the fair Chand Beebee to sustain the 
siege but for a few hours more when certain succour would be hers. 
The tale the messenger returned to tell was indeed a sad one,—the fair 


| form of the silver-bodied queen ley deep in the old well near which her 


father met his death-wound, and the betrayed Mabrattas, late so bold in 
arms, around it might be seenjpiled in hideous masses their gaping wounds 
stilfening under the damp breath of chilling night. 

The maiden queen thus died; but not alone—the Kusumba bowl 
brought rest toa spirit bold and pure as hers; and when the morning 
sun shone upon that eastern steep, thebrave and devoted followers 
of the ‘ate there mourued their leader. 

A splendid mausoleum that now crowns the mountain- brow, tells of 
the Moslem’s love and the maiden’s fate, while the Mabratta sentries 
near the old weil at Ahmed-nuggur will when the moon shines brightest, 
talk of a fair form that flits around it, raises her arms towards the distant 
hill, and then, with a wild shriek, seems to sink into its foliaged depths. 
Sach tales are told by those who love to dream afresh of wild adventure 
and of old romance ; and thus it is that every Mahratta in that fair land 
may be heard to sing in his village home, of the heroic deeds and hapless 
fate, of the Deckan’s pride,—the beautiful Chand Beebew. , 


——— 
A NIGHT’S PERIL. 


Two days before [ sailed from Mauritius, I was sitting at breakfast on 
one of the packages containing my traps. The walls were stripped of 





strong; and as they felt their strength, their shouts of triumph louder 

rew, while the gates of Nizam Shah were proof against that Moslem | 
ee but now « straage wild cry arose, and mingling with it was heard 
the voice of Zanga load among the rest; the prince spurs to the spot, | 
the Arabs gather round him, an arrow wings its way, it bits the mark, 
and Rao Bharmuijee falls heavily from his saddle: ‘ The king is slain!” 
shouted the voice of Zanga, leaping with a flag of truce upon the bastion. 
A thousand voices, with yells of triumph, repeat that ery, and the Mos- 
lem army fail back upon their camp. 


Salabat Khan had spurred, indeed, as the Fakir had described him to 
have done, from the date-grove of Beejapoor to the Deckan range; but 
every koss he travelled served to convince the prince how little he knew 
when he believed that he could join the allies of Delhi in their wars 
against the Mahrattaempire. The sense of the loveliness, the genile- 
ness mingled with the heroic feeling of her race, that distinguished his 
beautiful playmate the Chand Beebee, was now too strong to be control. 
led; and the belief of her danger, of the villany of the minister, and of 
the power of the enemy, alone occupied his mind. ‘“ But I will save her 
yet,” he exclaimed, “ if not by force, at least by stratagem. At Delhi I 
have a chosen band of firm adherents, these will I gather round me, and 
should the fort of Nizam Shah fall before the Moslem army,anarm will there 
be found and a steed fleet enough to bear even through the thickest of the 
fight the Rose of Beejapoor.” And as he spoke, the Khan caressed his 
favourite Golaub, who, as if conscious of the proud duty that might de- 
volve upon him, arched his fine crest, and lightly curveted under his 
graceful rider; and so the Khan sped on, and iu the Deckan he tarried 
not, for the note of war sounded on every side. Gathering his followers 
together, he marched hurriedly, and with an agonized heart, towards the 
scene of strife, and on the way a cossid told the tale—the Mabhratta prince 
had fallen, and his daughter, the Chand Beebee. with the minister anda 
famishing force, now held the fort of Nizam Shah against the allied ar- 
mies of the Moslem hest. . 

*. . . . . . 


It was the sixth day of continued siege ; every arm was weak, every 
heart faint. The wells were drying, the rations reduced, even when 
men most wanted vigour. The Chand Beebee was no longer a bloom. 
ing girl, whiling away the vacant hours with birds and blossoms and 
poetic day-dreams, bat suffering had anticipated time, and the princess 
now felt and acted as an hercic woman, devoted to save the honour, the 
empire, and the religion of her ancientrace. She sat gazing forth upon 
the plain with firm lip and dilated eye, but her cheek was pale, and her 
dark tresses, no longer wreathed with jasmine buds, swept around her 
fragile figure like a cloud ; ber father’s sword lay at her feet, and rn 
during the past night in person she had rushed to the bastions, rallie 
the fainting hearts of her soldiery, and, in the name of their fallen prince, 
urged them to repel the enemy, or die in their people's cause. Many a 





their pictures, the cherished pipes and whips were gone from the chimne 
piece—the crockery which administered to my occasions was hamewed 
The Sarah transport floated in the harbour, and almost sent the tail of her 
pennant into my window. 

There was no mistake about it,—I was on the move ; and of course, as 
I was bound’to old England, [ ougbt to have been in ecstasies. But 
there is no such thing as “ of course” in human affairs. 

I approached the window where a Babel of tongues was raging, 
| « Gaitli done, gaitli ! li grand mossieu, su li petit cheval.*”’ 

The cause of the commotion was apparent, in the person of my friend 
Hamilton, who at the precise momeut of my reaching the window, had 
managed to make his way through the crowd, and was dismounting. I 
might have guessed, before seeing him, who was the comer, for he never 
stirred out, in his then fashion, without causing a disturbance of the pop- 
ular quiet. He was a tremendous big fellow, who had a fancy for riding 
the smallest pony, that would keep his legs well bent up from pews | 
onthe ground. This sight, fur some reason or other, particularly tickl 
the fancy of the local vagabonds: and they habituall, madea point of 
affording him a guard of honour on his excursions. 

On this occasion the noise waxed louder than usual, and soon let me 
see that something more than common was in the wind. As soon as J 
could make out the personal appearance of the steed, [ saw that his 
garniture was out of the ordinary equestrian fashion. About his saddle 
was slung a collection of parcels, and over his neck depended two un- 
covered, and uncommonly good looking bottles. Besides this, Hamilton 
had in his hands a basket. and was evidently made up ir all respects for 
a start or cruise some whither. 

“Whither away, my men?” said Las he entered, mustering up the 
most facetious look I could, to hide the possibie traces of melancholy 
on my physiognomy ; for I knew him of old as a desperate roas.er. 

“* Where you are coming with me, Jack,” replied Hamilton,“ so get , 
your traps together in a quarter less than no time.” 

“ Bat, my good fellow, I cannot; you know [ sail the day after to- 
morrow, and have lots todo. Besides, to tell you the truth, lama 
little, just a little out of sorts.” 

** Melancholy, and so forth,” said my friend, “ but let me tell you 
that’s exactly the reason why I’ve come tu fetch you. Here, read this 
billet douz, and then give me your answer.” 

He threw me a pretty little, three cornered, rose coloured, scented 
note, whose superscription set my heart palpitating. [t was the calligrap 
of Virginie G—, and addressed itself, comprehensively, ‘ To all whom it 
might concern.” 

In pretty mock heroics, it set forth the commands of certain under- 
signed fair inhabitants of the colony, to all and sundry the officers of her 
Majesty’s — th regiment, to repair toa spot, some little distance 
en the other side of the harbour. there to hold a fete champetre, by way of 
parting festivity. Llooked over the names of the fair despois, and saw 
that among them were most of those who had especially made happy the 





weary man, stirred as by a war-trump, as the words of that young girl 
fell upon his drowsy ear, seemed possessed by preternatural vigour; the 
priests blessed Devi, whose spirit they believed thus brought among 
them to work miracles for her favoured people; and the wise, the beau- 
tiful, and the courageous Alya Bhye was never more beloved by her 
people than the fair Chand Beebee by the soldiery in the fort of Nizam 
Shah. 

Loud had been the din of arms throughout the day, but ‘he strength 
of the Mahratta Fort defied the Moslem power—defied it from without— 
but withia lurked enemies more fearful; faint with lack of food, and 
maddeued by thirst, the bow aud matchlock men refused to man the 
walls; in vain bad the Chand Beebee again rushed forth, and sought to 
animate their drooping spirits, the effurt had been vain; vainly had the 
heroic girl uafarled the banner of her race and called on vhose around 
her for its defence,—in vain had she unsheathed her father’s sword, and 
by the blade on which the chiets had sworn allegiance besought them to 
hold out bat another day in hope of rescue. The maiden’s voice fell on 
ears dulled by fatigue and famine; and even as she spoke, those who 
seemed to listen laid them down and died. It wasa fearful scene, and 
at other moments the maiden would have felt it such, yet now she 
thought but of her race, her father’s throne, her people’s honour: and as 
she bowed her head in agonizing grief in that Jone turret she would have 
died a thousand deaths to save it! Long did the sad heart-stricken girl 
thus sit, helple-s amid the din of war, when Zanga, with flashing eyes, 
burst into her presence. 

** Lady !”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ we must yield the fortress ; the Moslems 
press upon the gates, and the matchlock mencan no more repulse them ;” 
the maiden raised her eyes. 

“ Never !” was the reply: ‘‘ let the Moslems wait—let them continue 
thus the siege ; untilevery Mabratta soldier lies dead in the fort of Ni- 
zam Shab, then let them take it, if they will; but never shall it be said, 
that a Mahratta princess, with one true heart yet beating in her cause, 
yielded toa Moslem hode. You have my answer, Zanga !”’ 

“ Proud lady,” was the reply, ‘“‘ you have too long defied me and my 
ower, but this must end. I will save thee and thy people: the Mos- 
ems offer quarter, they will enter now as friends, will suffer you and 

the half of your followers, to return in safety to Beejapoor, yielding the 
fort; but if the gates in an hour from this time be vot thrown open, they 
will force them ere noon to-morrow and put every Mabhratta to the 
sword.” 

“ They cannot!” exclaimed the princess, “ the fort defies them, and it 
shall stand, a mighty mausoleum ofjthe heroic dead !”’ the maiden bent 
her head, and, as her white drapery fell around her form, a fanciful mind 
might have deemed her the mourning spirit of her fallen race ; but tower- 
ing above her, stood the slave minister, inexorsble in purpose, though 
attuuing his subtle speech to gentle accents. 

‘* Lady, remember, as you thus decide, that not alone perish this brave 
but doomed band ; far away, beat the tender heurts of loving wives, of 
daughters, sisters, mothers, betrothed maidens, aged sires, whose lives 
hang on these that thou condemnest! Thou dreamest that men will 
laud the heroic courage of a Mahratta queen, but mark me, maiden, a 
wail will be heard throughout the land, and with it, the curse of those 
= the Chand Beebee, with the power to save, has renderd deso- 

ate. 

The princess raised her head, and tears, the first she had shed in all 
the horror of that time, fell fast over her fair cheeks, 

“Alas! alas!" she cried, “ is there no hope?” The slave pointed 
through the heavy lattie, and as her eyes followed the direction, she saw 
to clearly indeed that the brow of the eastern hill bristled with armed 
men marching quickly on with the banner of the Prophet fluttering in 
the evening breeze. “Ah!” she exclaimed, “are we then surround- 
ed? make the Moslems indeed reinforcements such as these ?—Then be 
it so, demand quarter for my people, and cast wide the gates. No widow- 
ed mother, no orphan child, no aged sire, shali weep for lite that could 
have been spared by me.” 

A savage glare of exultation passed over the dark visage of the slavs 
minister, his triumph was complete,—to the Moslems he had sold the 
fortress, and the lovely princess seemed wholly in his power. Alas for 
the sequel of the tale! in less time than it can be told, the fort of Nizam 





last few years of my happiness. Virginie G— herself was certainly the 
one on whom I thought the most frequently in connection with the two 
days that alone remained to me. 

‘“« My dear fellow,” said I, when I had spelt over the list of names, 
“here is enough to tempt one; but let us be discreet as we grow old. 
What can come of my going, but fresh regrets? CanI forget thatin two 
days I am off, bag and baggage, and that some new fellow will succeed: 
to ali my tender interests bere, just as natura'ly as he will to my 
quarters.” 

Hamilton had lit a cigar, and smoked on thus far in silence, though I 
felt that he was watching me. 

‘I have not done my business yet,” said he, “nor shall I without a 
little bit of treachery. Virginie wrote that letter.” 

*‘ There’s no treachery in telling that, for | kuew it at once.” 

“ But there is treachery in telling that she laid ber commands on me 
to show the document to you: more especially, as I believe she would 
blush extravagantly, if she thought you knew it.” 

Now let me say, that though { bad for Virginie that kind of sentiment 
that made me feel ill at ease under the inquisitorial eve of my friend, I 
had never felt sure that she cared for me accordingly. Some girls are so 
excessively tenJer, that they can spare more love to a canary bird, than 
others canafford to a declared suitor. Virginie was of this affectionate 
sort, so, though she hac been tender to me, I lacked assurance that this 
tenderness contained in it anything of distinction. 

I will confess, then, that it touched me rather, to hear that she had ac- 
tually vouchsafed me a particular remembrance 

“ Jack,” said my friend, “you must come. [I'll be candid, and tell you 
at once that I’ve read you like a bouk. You're in a with one of those 
girls, and don’t exactly . now which itis. Well and good—that has been 
many a good fellow’s lot vefore you. However, here’s a chance fer you 
to try to learn your own mind.” 

**Alas! and much good that would do me !” 

“ Good ..of course it will. You will have them all together, and there's 
nothing like comparison for helping on ajudgment. Besides, if you do 
nothing else, you will at least have a pleasaut day, and leavea good ime 
pression.” 

I cannot say that I felt particularly disposed to join a mirthful party, 
Bat atleast | should see once more assembled in their glory the kind 
creatures on which I depended for pleasant recollections. [should be 
able to see whether any of them appeared sorry te leave us, who had 
borne them company in so many a deed of mirth. And as at all events I 
should escape a fair portion of the twice twenty-hour hours’ moping that 
otherwise must be endured, I determined to go, though at the risk of 
sharpening the regrets of parting. 

There was also another reason why I was the readier to go; and as 
thereby hangs the adventure of this present inditing, I may as well ex- 
plain at once. This was the last day on which 1 could write myself 
owner of my pretty little Mandian boat, the Wave. Ihad sold her off 
with my nag and the usual encumbrances, and the next day she was to be 
the property of a new master. Any one who knows the island within 
the last few years will remember the Wave, that used to beat —vee 
in her waters. The only thing that at all came up to her was the launc 
of the old Bucephalus. This was the fancy boat of the first lieutenant, 
who after many experiments had hit upon the lug as the becoming rig. 
With the wind well on the quarter, the old launch would beat me, and 
close hauled | would beat her; but which after all was the better boat 
was a question we could never settle. However, it was for no want of 
trying. As surely as it blew at all fresh, so surely would the little Wave 
be seen cruising about among the shipping, and passing under the stern 
of the Bucephalus; and so surely also would tbe launchers be piped 
away on board the big craft. Many was the prophecy uttered that the 
little barkey would be my coffin, and su once she certainly would have 
been, had we not had water ballast aboard, whenshe capsized in a heavy 
squall, to which I would not shorten sail. E 

I liked mightily the idea of a farewell cruise in my poor little boat, in 
such pleasant company. Objections touching her unprovisioned state 
were met at once by Hamilton, who had laid in abundance, and was 
carrying about him some of the odd trifles torgotten in the first instance. 
He had fully bargained to go in my boat, and as my companion. Boat- 











Shah rang with the shrieks of the massacred Mahraitas, the Chand Bee- 


* “ Look there, look at the big gentleman on the little horse.” 








yes + eee. 





’ low, but, I am bound to say, more useful and agreeable on shore than at 





She Albion. 
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ing was no usual fancy of his; but somehow be bad a prank idea of my 
nautical skill, and a high opinion of the craft herself, that made him 
sometimes willing to enlist as my companion. He was a very good fel: 


sea. He would sit down in the little hatch and smoke his pipe rationally 
enough when all was smooth. But directly we felt the wind, and began 
to lie over the least bit in the wyrld, you might see him eyeing the 
dingy’s skulls, or any stray bit of plank as a stand by in case of capsize. 
Once I saw bim pull his jacket off fora swim ashore when well out of 
soundings. Put ali this together, and you will understand my friend to 
have been of a temperament nervous as touching the water. However, 
he was a very good feliow; more particularly one to whom J least fear- 
ed to communicate any little romantic episode that might turnup. A 
good deal in this way | had already told him; and, far from laughing at 
me, be had seriously set himself to hélp me at my need. 

We settled then that we should go together to take this last day’s sail 
out of the Wave, and to make the mostof the ladies’ society, before the 
act of severing should take place. it would be difficult to say what were 
the hopes that seemed to peep out at me from the prospect of our ar- 
rangement ; bat plainly enough I did encourage the ~ of some good 
that was to come of it. Perhaps Il was brightened up by the change for 
the better that my lively and somewhat whimsical friend had intro uced 
into my morning society. Certainly he was much wittier, and more 
amusing than my own thoughts, which had been my only companion- 
ship before. Atany rate, having once agreed to the convention, | set 
about the preparation of myself and my traps witha good will. The day 
was lovely, and, by happy accident not too hot. A light breeze was 
sp’ inging up whic wonkd carry us nicely out ofthe harbour. The only 
difficulty in the way ofa start was touching the due manning of my 
craft, as Piere and his little son Antoine, who had composed my former 
crew, had been paid off the day before, and were shipped aboard another 
craft by this time. Right sorry, too, they had been at the change, for 
both skipper and craft had been exactly to their taste. I was not 7 to 
navigating the boat entirely by myself, agd had no great opinion of the 
value of my friend Hamilton as a watch mate. However, he volunteered 
with such hearty good will, and the weather promised to afford so little 
room for seamanship, that I thought he might do at the pinch. It was 
the first time we had ever been out alone, for, frequently as we had 
been together, he had been constant to his character as a passenger. 

“ Now, Hamilton,” said 1, “ you must work your passage. You must 
stand by to a clap on a roge, or run to the tiller.” 

“ Ay, ay,” suid he, “ never fear ; I'll not shirk my work. I’ve had a 
wet jacket before | saw your craft. DidI never coll pox about my cruise 
on the Cam ?” 

“« Never, Tom.” 

“ Then you do not know half my nautical experiences. Let me ask 
you how often you have been capsized in one day 1” 

“ Never but once, | am happy to say, and that waa when Pierre held 
on teo long at the sheet, against that old launch of the Bucephalue.” 

We bundled up our traps and started accordingly. The distance be 
tween my quarter and the little mole where the Wave lay rocking in the 

entle undulations was soon passed over. I felt the influence ot feelings 
ar more serious than I wished to have perceived, and Hamilton evident- 
ly respected them. Like a good fellow he pulled away at his cigar and 
said nothing. His little animal, under the guardianship of one of the 





ragged gamins, had preceded us to the waterside, and was there waiting | 


our arrival, in order to the due discharge of its burden. 
All the rest of the fellows had started, and already were hidden from 
us, as we then stood round the rocky point. 


rally terrifies. As I had sold my yacht, and bargained for her price, I 
felt that I ought to be particularly carefal of what had become anether 
ma ’s property. I was unwilling to run the risk of injuring even her 
paint-work, which I supposed to be about the extent of damage threat- 
ened by a collision. So I held on till the whole set of them were start- 
ed, and then got under weigh, keeping in their wake. There was no 
great distance between us, only just sufficient to keep us well clear of 
them. 

Merry sounds of song and talk resounded from the tiny specks that 
floated on occan. Good-humoured hails were sent back to me, and many 
an offer made of a tow-rope to help me to my station. Some of them 
had musical instruments with them, and gave the harmony of a voiceand 
string to be blended with the evening air. A happier or securer party 
iiever enjoyed themselves, nor any, I should say that fancied for them- 
selves a more perfect exemption from the possibility of danger. 

Things went thus for about an hour and a half, the gradual change of 
evening into night being scarcely perceptible in the lew thened wilight. 
The wind, which had been gradually ys seemed then fairly to ex- 
pire. Nothing more was to be done by sailing, and the boats remained 
bobbing up and down in the slight swell, without the least motiun. It 
was plainly a case of “ out oars.” Sadly against the grain did it go with 
us to pull off our jackets and set to work; but there remained no choice. 
We could not stay there all night, and if we meant to fetch our port we 
must pull. Some of them managed very well, as they were helped by 
the man-of-war boats that had joined the cruise. They got considerably 
ahead, ani thus a division was produced in our little flotilla. The 
Wave was amongst the sternmost. as fer want of hands we had been 
able to do but little; and besides that, we were in no working humour. 
One by one they all forged ahead so as to be out pf sight at that time of 
night; yet still not so far but that we occasionally heard them hailing, or 
singing at their oars. 

As we had no fancy for a hard spell at pulling, we took things coolly 
as they came. We kept all sail set to take advantage of any little breeze 
that might come, and meanwhile waited as patiently as we could. Some 
three-quarters of an hour probably passed in this way, and then the face 
of the night began to undergo a change. The clouds showed a disposi- 
tion to concentrate in a particular point over to landward, and light cats- 

aws to play upon the water. Soon the breeze steadied a bit, and al- 
wed us to lie on our course, and before long we were going through 
the water at the rate of five knots. We held on thus, till 1 knew that we 
must be coming close on to the ngly reef that lies about three miles 8. 
S.W. of Port St. Louis. The clouds had become blacker, and without 
doubt a squall was a § Judging from experience, I fancied that it 
would be only of rain; and, at any rate, it seemed not yet to be so near 
as to require us to take in canvass. So we held on everything, and I ran 
forward to look out for the reef, and left Hamilton at the tiller. I at no 
time particularly liked to have him for a steersman, but now I had no 
choice, for he would not by any means have done for a look-out man. 

‘Now Hamilton,” I said, “look out, keep her as she goes a bit. and 
have one eye to windward, for there is aregular sneezer brewing, and 
we shall have it hot and strong in a jiffey.” 

As I ran torward, I looked at him to see whether he appeared to be at 
all in a stew, but was rejoiced to find him cool as a cucumber, He 
stepped confidently to his post, and looked out to windward like a regu- 
lar sea-dog. 

We had now come to that point of our course where the wind ceased 
to be right astern. The head of the coast makes it necessary to beat up 
a bit, in order to weather the headland. We were perfectly able to do 
this, and to have even a point or two to spare, only we should want a 





There was scarcely enough wind tor us to work out of the harbour, as 
the set ofthe sea carried us strongly towards the bluff of rock that stretches 


nearly across the entrance. But as I have said, there were few oon | post. Meanwhile, T kept her as she was a bit, tili I should be able to 


could go to windward of the Wave, and perhaps none that “ went about” 


any ord _~ ee _ oe So we managed to shave past and came' | had been for some minutes too much occupied with the pilotage to 
into fil view of the little squadron. We were signalised at once, not by | think of the weather, so had implicitly trusted the observation of this to 


the ordinary bits of buating, but by general acclamation, and waving of | 
handkerchiefs by our fair friends. On board the largest yachit, a comumit- | 
tee of ladies had established themselves, with plenary powers of com- 
mand. This wasthe Queen Bee, whose moticns the rest were to follow. 
At the moment of our coming in sight she set the example of making sai!, 
and making the best of our way to our rendezvous; and forthwith all 
the rest, who had been lying to for us, followed her motions. 
of the party was to get, as best we could, with the light breeze that thea 

served, to the rendezvous For ourreturn, we were almost sure of the 

land-breeze, which would help usalong homeward without any trouble. 

They were all in tip-top spirits,—especially, I thought, on board of the 
Commodore. In about-halfan hour we ranged up along-side of her, 
and there we found collected what might be called the boquet of the 
party. Among them was Virginie, whom I had half hoped to find, but 
whom | could not flatter myself that I really did find, subdued at the 
parting with so many of her friends—more especia!ly at parting with 
myself. She bore the air of happiness triumphant. Still I could not but 
fancy, when she waved her pretty hand to me, that it was with something 
of empressement. 1 know that I must have been considerably empresse in 
my salutation ; fora host of latent associations stirred within me, at this, 
as I deemed it, farewell meeting. 1 had no desire to make myself ridi- 
culous; sec I kept my own counsel as wellasI could. But I felt seriously 
unhappy, and repented for the moment that I had obeyed the invitation. 
I will not detail the history of the fete—it passed with every advantage 
of weather and sociability. The poor sentimentalists, if any there were 
besides myself, must have felt themselves sadly out of their element. All 
seemed as jovial as though no such thing as parting existed as a human 
necessity. Amid all i grew sadder and suber, and blamed my own 
folly in coming Already I thought that many of tie damsels showed an 
unaccustomed disregard of my presence, asthough it were no longer 
worth while to distinguish with attention a man who was on the eve of 
leaving them forever. Virginie was unequivocally an exception to this 
rule. She was, as she ever had been, kind; and made many inquiries as 
to my future movements, even speculating on our meeting agmn. But 
she seemed thoroughly content that I should go, and as though no such 
dream had ever entered her head as that I might, ander any circumstances, 
remain with her. Aitogether I was so far from entering into the 
spirit of the party that I sutiered an access of misanthropy. In my own 
mind | condemued her as baying been utterly spoiled by education and 
early ass0cialions. She had been used to intimacy with so many, and 
such constantly changing friends, that she was utterly incapable of the 
stability of frieudship. The devotion of love could not, I thought , be 
found with her ; and without this devotion hearts are not given. 

_On the melaucfioly pasturage of my own thoughts I became at last so 
visibly doleful, that { acted quite as a wet blanket on the party. Some 
of the giddier among the giris rallied me more wittily than compassion- 
ately, on my love tokens; and wished to try me by a sort of jary, to dis- 
covar which of themselves it was that caused my grief. The etfect of 
this badinage en me was to kindle no little exasperation against the 
principal persecators, and to make me pretty considerably unamiable to 
all. I felt thet I was behaving in a way that would be Tikely to leave 
behind me uo good impression, and yet I could not constrain myself to 
propriety. 

Thus far my expedition seemed to have answered ill. I have now to 
tell how it anon seemed to threaten worse, and then turned out in the 
happy issue which I at present enjoy. 

_Che time came for us to think of returning. There was every proba- 
bility of our finding this an easy task, as we were able pretty well to 
calculate on the rising of the land-breeze. The wind had fallen during 
ad day, and for some hours there had been a dead calm. The breeze 

ee to succeed it was very long incoming. The revellers were so 
peer P ae with their entertainment that no thought was breathed of 

ng id y for a start, till the gentle sighing of the neighbuurivug sugar 
canes a Us that the elements would serve our tarn. Such a large and 
otrags ing Party — not got together and re-embarked without difficulty : 
Ae oto ire was that by the time we were under weigh home- 

} ape or pee ms Son = the evening. This gave us little uneasiness ; 
. <x ne a te breeze was generally steady, and as the land 
pa A i wedulty —, cay difficulty that occurred to me was con- 
mueh wine to be quite aanentie ofthe men, who had taken too 


As it concerns our subsequent adventure, I may as well say that none | tural instinct, I feit that we were drifting on each moment rapidly to the 


of the uproarious ones were on board the W 
— oo a craft (so they said) which was. ee ee 
ng faced skipper. So Hamilton and myself ; 
, turning, as we bad been coming. He + mae the complement re 


to do a turn of work wherever he mig 


—— crowded very thickly, an 
of the steersmen were too jolly to be careful, and the gi i y 
any means call them toorder. It is almost a peculiarity Temas aI girh 
to be without fear. Perhaps it is because they see so much 





| * Ay, ay,’ said Hamilton, and he did stand by with the air of a regu- 


The idea | lar blue jacket. 





bh was commanded by such a 
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as much disposed as ever to be “ pice A Billy,” oe is Ads Ses ta agony a Seawele } my shiguae Ine Roraner Mawes $0. dis 


t be ful. : : : 
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unlikely that some of them pe fall on board of each other, as they 
some of them kept poor watch, Some | where it is according to the habitual tone of a man’s spirit, entitles bim 
lonial girls | of obstinacy. One single chance yet remained to ener | enough 


u r hey of change, | for rational hope; but yet enough to justify resistance to actu 
that few things strike them as strange,—and it is strangeness that gene- | As the wind then ines, it was viet on A that we should drift off the 


more skilful helmsman than Hamilton. However, we were just clear- 
ing the reef and in a minute or so more I should be able to return to my 


ut her round myself. 


my watch mate, He ever and avon reported things looking worse and 
worse. 

A fine dust of rain, as it were beating into my facé} made me look up, 
and [ saw that we were in for it. 

“Stand by there,” I sangvout. 


This was all the caution for which I had time. The same moment the 
equall broke heavily upon us, and the poor little Wave was thrown 
nearly right on her beam ends. 
| * guffthere,” Leried, ‘“ luff, man, quick.” 
|“ Ay, ay,” was the ready rejoinder, but alas! just the contrary was the 
| thing done. Whether Hamilton was furried, or whether he never rightly 
| knew what luffing meant, he put the helm hard up. In swinging off be- 
| fore the squall, she caught the fall force of the wind, and for one moment 
| I thought all was over with us, Sbe went so far over that it seemed im- 
| possible that she should not capsize. But at the same instant, and betore 
| one could well think of the predicament, a jerk was feit, an explosion as of 
|a@ pistol was heard, and the little craft righted. The mainsail had been 

— clear away from the stay-rope, and was fluttering about all in 
ribbons. 

In a moment I saw the danger of our position. The squall had been the 
| first barst of a regular built gale, which was now blowing tremendously 
off shore. Had we been all a-taunto we might have managed to beat against 
it, but even then it would have been a tedious business, and would have 
required careful steering. At present, with only our jib standing, i: was 
pertectly impossible to dream of such a thing. No earthly power could 
prevent our drifting out to sea, 

* * ” . ° * * * * * * * 
* * * eo ” * * * * * * = 


We were every moment drifiing out farther and fariher, So long as the 
lights of the island had been visible, they had imparted some degree of 
comfort. They at least showed whither our course would lay, in case 
matters should so far mend as to enable us to choose our own course But 
our distance was each moment increasing, and the night was waxing darker 
|contiuvally. A few more minutes, and the 1ghts were hidden irom us; 
and we were left simply and literally without any knowledge of our posi- 
| tion, on the Indian Ocean. The sea bad got upprodigiously, the wind 
| blew harder than ever, and the night was dark as pitch. Though she was 
flying before the wind, we could not keep the sea out of her,—it washed 
| in over her quarter every few minutes, and it was all that we could do to 
keep her jfree by baling. Happily we had a couple of buckets with us 
that served the turn well. 

I shudder when I look back to this part of that fearful night. Later on 
in the season of our perils we did not feel so acutely the horrors of our 
position, because our sensibililies haa been then pretty well exhausted be 
tbe struggle for existence. So little hope remained at last that ouc spirits 
scarcely retained the vitality necessary for suffering. We were as though 
already dead, and already taken away trom living pains and feelings. But 
with the earlier part of the evening are connected associations of far 
more active pait—I mean during that part when I hag not resigned hope. 
[ know that there is a theory current that the living spirit never resigns 
hope ; thata man sinking alone in the midst of the Atlantic, or bowed 
down for the stroke of the descending guillotine, wever believes it to be im- 
possible that he shail eseape. I cannot pledge my own experience to the 
truth of this theory, The spirit of manis so firmly wedded to hope, that 
it is in extremity only that this blessing can be torn from us. But the di 
vorce may be effected at last, even while the tide of life beats in the 
veins. I am quite sure that, during some hours of this night we both felt 
perfectly devoid of hope, and that we could not have felt more certain of 
death had we actally passed the gloomy portals. But this was only latterly, 
when our physical energies had succumbed under protracted exertions, 
when every expedient we could devise for prolonging our chance seemed 
to have failed. At first I could not make up my mind that our case was 
hopeless, nor familiarize myself with the idea of approaching death. No 
rational ground remained of expecting any hing that could rescue us ; and 
yet Lcould not forego the expectation that something would turn up. 
Var perishing seemed too bad a thing to be true. It could not be that our 
jocund morning should have such an issue: that we, sv recent from the 
companionship of youth and grace, should be hurried to the contact of 
death. And yet all the while that I thus yielded to the promptings of na- 





Catastrophe. 

Each moment that passed was bearing us out continually farther into 
the waste of waters. The gale howled, the waters foamed in rage, ard 
fate, and replied not by word or sign to any consolation that | tried v. 


sort of perversity, | would not consent to the verdict that seemed to have 
gone forth againstus. Such a struggle agaiust adverse circumstance, 


to the name of magaanimous; with me, it was rather a particular phase 


despair. 
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Island of Bourbon, or, at any rate, come near enough to be picked up b 


some of her vessels. It was, indeed, a slender chance, but being our all, 
I made the most of it; so much, indeed, did I make of it, thai I verily 
believe I should have felt quite confident of making the port, if I had 
had the means of steering. As it was, we drifted along, without any sail 
set, aud without any compass to poiut usour whereabout. But the time 
was coming for me when | was to experience the pangs that atteud the 
death of hope within us. This I regard as the painful part of this night's 
history. In the earlier stage, there was the relief of exertion; in the 
later stages there was the insensibility of apathy. The time of sharp 
anguish was during the transition from the one state to the other. 

he coup de-grace came thus. Some half an hour or so after the affair 
of the anchor, while we were drifting before the sea, we ‘Code a 
light ahead. Of course, this must be a vessel, most probably a chasse 
maree belonging to the island. It was scarcely possible that we should 
reach this vessel, but gf course we were violently agitated, at sight of her, 
with new-born hope. Hamilton even roused up and did what he could 
to help in keeping us afloat; which condition it was very doubtful whe- 
ther we should be able to preserve long enough to enable us to come up 
with the stranger. She proved to be beating to windward, and we saw 
presently thatone of her tacks would bring her within hailofus. To see 
this was to pass at once from despair to confidence. We regarded our- 
selves as saved, and scarcely heeded the time that must pass before she 
could come up with us; a time, every minute of which was fraught with 
peril, that might ehut out frum us the prospective help. As she drew 
near, one ouly fear remained, lest she might pass us unobserved in the 
obscurity of night ; and so diminutive an object were we, and go little to 
be expected in that place, that there was some room for the fear. As she 
neared us we shouted loudly, but the din of the elements was not to be 
overcome by our puny voices. Butona night like that, it was necessary 
to keep a good look-out, and we knew that she must have watchful eyes 
peering into the darkness. I had en board a brace of pistols ready 
charged, which having been stowed away in the locker had been kept 
dry. We fired one afier the other, when quite close to the vessel, and 
succeeded in attracting their notice. We even made out in the murky 
air, to which our eyes were becoming accustomed, one or two figures of 
men, who ran forward to see what was the matter, But the chasse maree 
held on her way, unheeding. When almost under her bows, we called 
out to them in agony, to heave to, and take us on board. But to our ut- 
ter horror they held on their way, taking no notice of us except by some 
unintelligible cries. The chasse maree passed on, as if she thought it mat- 
ter of little heed that two human beings were left to perish in the ele- 
mental strife of that dark night. 

We looked a moment at each other aghast. We could not believe that 
the promised succour had eluded us ; that we were deserted by brother 
man on the wide ocean. But wind and water raging around us howled 
into our very souls the fact. From that time I may say that [ gave up 
hope, that became as dead; and when at last safety sprang up, it was 
as from the grave that I rose to grasp it. 

The events that I have been describing, with I fear but little distinct- 
ness of arrangement, bad carried us on to about midnight. It is difficult 
to estimate properly the duration of time under such circumstances ; but 
so nearly as I can guess, it must have been about ten o’clock when the 
chasse marce passed us. It must have been little less than two hours 
that intervened between this time and the happy turn for the better that 
was awaiting us. My wonder is that we lasted so long; I cannot con- 
ceive how it was that the boat kept above water. The sea washed in 
continually, and we did nothing to oppose its progress. Certain it is that 
nothing in the history of escapes, with which [ am acquainted, was ever 
more narrow than my escape; nor ever did a boat float so exactly up to 
the indispensabie point. 

From the stupor of despair I was aroused by the report of a musket; it 
was enough to break the spell and re-awaken the love of life within us. 
Somebody was near, and we might yet be saved. Another, and another 
report followed, and a blue light blazed forth. We then distinctly saw, 
| and not very far from us, a brig hove to, and, as we had vot the least doubt, 

making signals tous. Joyously we sprang to renew life and hope. We 
again loaded our pistols and answered the signals of ev r auexpected deliv- 
erer. To our uuspeakable joy these were perceived, and soon we saw the 
brig fill her sails and bear away after us. ped pt was yel bad enough. 
We certainly were above water, and in sight of succour; bat it was very 
doubtful whether we should be able to last long enough to avail ourselves 
of the assistance that approached. Our gunwale was nearly level with the 
water, and in a few more minutes would be submerged. Ot! how did we 
long to be able to throw overboard ever weighty article, and yet we 
feared to stir lest we should farther disturb the equilibrium. We sat still 
and motionless on the stern locker, measuring with our eyes the decreasing 
distance between us and the brig, and calculated the chances which each 
moment increased in our favour. We feared that the brig might run ue 
down; but we did wrong to her skilful master. They ranged up nearly 
along side of us, with main topsail aback, and threw us out arope. Ham- 
ilion was first, and easily drawn on board, at the expense of little more 
than an ordinary ducking. My turn came next ; and | might have escaped 
as well as he did, but my worldly feelings had wuuderfully revived. 

I thoaght that if I could manage to make fast a rope to the step of her 
mast we might hoist herin bodily, and save her after all. The rescue 
would then be complete of the whole party. I sang out to them to stand 
by to haul us in, and rope in band ran forward to make fast to the mast. 
But it was not to be. The gallant little poat had done her utmost; and 
now her time wascome. She had saved our lives, but was herself to go 
down to the abyss of walers. She gave a heavy lurch, and I felt that she 
was settling. With scarcely the warning of a moment, she dipped her 
bows under, and sank at once and suddeuly like a stone. In that moment 
the waters were boiling around me, the greedy waves sucked me under ; 
bat I held fast the friendly rope. 1 was drawn on board, but not without 
some difficulty ; for my prolonged exertions bad severely tried my powers 
of endurance, and I could hardly hold on long enough. But saved we 
were. As I trod the schooner’s deck,—as I saw her make sail, and brave 
the elements which had so nearly wrought our destruction, | felt as thuugh 
[ had seen an angel's arm stretched forth to pluck us from the gulf of 
waters. 1 wanted no explanation of the causes which hed led her forth; 
she had metus in extremity, and was to meth2 arm of Providence. The 
rescue is as providential in cases where the peril is over ina moment. But 
there does not seem tobe room for such deep impression, where peril 
merely flashes as the lightning across one’s path. The bitterness of death 
must be tasted by him who is to appreciate the sweetness of deliverance. 

On board, we found ourselves in familiar company. Several of our 
friends were there, and gave us the history of our rescue. At the time 
when the squall had come on, the other boats had been, as I have said, 
well ahead of us, and clear of th reef. Some of them had had a little 
trouble in getting to their moorings, but all were present at muster except 
ourselves, This would not perbaps have alarmed them, had not the hours 
continued to pass away without our appearance. By and by their fears 
were fully excited by the arrival of a man who from the pot had seen 
the accident. He declared that he had seen u blown out to sea, and his 
report was corroborated by our non-appearance. Oa this a regular alarm 
had been sounded through the island. The good old governor had des- 
patched his tender to look out for us, and I know not how many volunteers 
had started on the same errand. Many were the good fellows who had 
braved the horrors of that stormy niglt, that they might have the hope of 
helping us. The brig was a merchant craft, whose skipper and owner 
had been induced to start on the cruize. She had been throwing out 
signals for an hour and a half, and was nearly giving up the search as a 
bad job. Well for us that she did not. b 

It was gray morning when the skipper set us on shore; and I might 
very well end my yarn, with telliog how heartily we shook eacn other 
by the hand, and how then I betook myself to those quarters which I had 
so little expected ever torevisit. But circumstances deeply affecting my 
after life came as sequels to this adventure, and I think the account of 
them should come here also. I reached my room without having meta 
single individual; and tired, wet aud worn out with mental agitation, I 
threw myself on my bed and slept soundly. My dreams naturally follow- 
ed in tne train of what had been my waking thoughts. Again I was afloat, 
and again underwent the terrors of foundering at sea. The phantasy of a 
dreaming spirit presented to my ear the lamentations uf my friends, As 
waking, | had thought in the hour of peril of some one or two who would 
lament my sad doom; soin my sleep | went yet @ step beyond this, and 
seemed to hear the utterance of the lamentations. ‘These waxed more 
and more distinct, till the reality of them broke the spell of dreams. I 

woke, and yet heard the same conversation. 

«« Poor fellow! what a dreadful thing!” said one voice. 

“ Shocking!” said another, which I knew to be that of my old boating 
a tagonist, the firsc lieutenant of the Bucephalus. ‘Shocking! [always 
prophesied that that craft would be his coffin, but little did I think my 
words would come true.” 

The good fellow actually wept as he spoke. - 

“And that poor fellow, Hamiltoa, who scarcely ever set foot afloat ? 

“‘ Well, they’re both gone, but not without our doing all we could to 
give them a chance—that’s one comfort.” 

1 was now fully aware te the consciousness that I was alive and well— 
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did not waste ap 

i bt jumping out of bed I stood before (hem. The men stared as 
if they had seen a veritable ghost, but recovering themselves in a moment, 
almost wrung my arm off in congratulatory shaking. 
ment was mingled with their delight, and they were perfect! 
in demanding an explanation of the phenomenon | presente 
living person. It turned out that they had been cruising about pretty 
nearly the whole night, in the hope of fallingin with me. They had full 
confidence in my resolution; and knew that I would not give iu while a 
chance remained, and so they hoped | would manage to keep afloat till } 
some one of the numerous boats that were out should falkin with me. | 
I have no doubt that — would have prolonged their search throa hout 
the night had they uot fallen in with a craft (by the description, I oubt 
not the identical chasse maree that so cruelly deserted us,) which gave 

them to understand that they had seen us godown. “ Fin, fin, alles,’ 
with expressive poizting to the depths of the ocean, was the answer they 
bad received to their inquiries. With heavy hearts they had returned 
home; aud without meeting any but whose search had beenas ineffectual 
as their own. ; : 

“And now, Jack,” said my friend the lieutenant, “ now that we have 
got you within hail once more, safe and sound, who do you suppose it was 
that sent me here this morning ?” ‘ ; 

“ To tell you the truth, | thoaght it was alittle sentimental excursion 
on your own account.” 


“ Nota bit of it. A eleveror head than mine or yours either ordered 
the expedition. Virginie would have it that any intelligence about you 
would be in one’s way here.” 

“Then yon told ber nothing of the authentic account of our founder- 
in ¢q*? . 

# Indeed bat I did—but she would not believe it. Depend upon it, 
instinct is a fine thing. Her instinct has proved better than our reason,— 
for she would have it that you were not drowned, and that news would 
find its way here.” 

Then we entered into a sort of resume of the shore-going events of the 
last night ; of all that the governor had done, and the good fellows who 
had volunteered to row guards all night with lights. Then it was told me 
that the ladies had been deeply affected, but none so dee iy as Virginie. 
She had taken no rest all night; but with tearful eyes had looked out for 
concerted signals of intelligence, and breathlessly questioned every mes. 
seuger. My sailor friend had been in the same boat with her, and had 
won from ber expressions of gratitude, by his determination to pass the 
whole night, if necessary, inthe search for me. At that moment wheh he 

stoods peaking, she did not know of my safety. : 

I determined to be myselfthe announcer of my prorogued existance, 
aud set off at once to the residence of her father. [had prepared speeches 
of thankful acknowledgment of her interest in my welfare, and was ma- 
turing the intention of letting her see that love forher had been kindled 
in my breast. But my fine resolves were rendered of little effect, and my 
speeches broken short by-the young lady, who, the moment she beheld 
me, threw herself—her dear self—right into my arms. She did, indeed, 
without the least preamble of apologetic qualification. 

There is but one issue to such a predicament as this. i had not much 
time, certainly, for wooing ; but Iam happy to say, that before long I was 
wed, and that now I am the husband of Virginie.— Blackwocd’s Mag. 


ee eee 


MUSICIANS IN ITALY. 


Sigh's in Italy, with Some Account of the Present State of Music. &c. By 
W. Gardiner, Author of * The Sacred Melodies,” “ Lives of Haydn aad 
Mozart,” &c. 8vo. Longmans. : 


” A veteran in music, aud known far beyond his own country by his talents 
and writings, we are glad to meet witha volume from the pen of Mr. 
Gatdiner, For of several things, not quite common in modern authors, 
we Were sure to meet with examples in nim, viz. the results of long practi- 
cal observation and experience ; an original way of thinking for himself 
ins tead of following the herd; and a liberality of opinion, all the better 
for thinking rather (oo highly of the lowly than too lowly of the high. Last | 
year he visited Lialy under very agreeable auspices ; his compauions (as 
we gather),a gentleman and a lady, great musical amateurs and of good 
fortune ; and their position in society and accomplishments in the science 
of sound, opening wide to them the portals of all that such a party could 
desire to see in the country : 

“* When a boy (says the author) | was present at the first performance 
of Handel’s Oratorio of ‘ Jeptha,’ in my native town of Leicester, in the 

ear 1774; probably, the first grand music meeting that ever took place 
inthe country. I heard Giardini play on the violin, and Rubinelli sing. 

Ever since, | have looked forward to the pleasure of visiting Italy, ‘ the 
land of song,’ from whence these refined musicians came, 

“ In September last, | was invited by a lady and gentleman, distinguish- 
ed artists, to join them in a tour through the country. Such was my curi- 
osity, {though in my seventy~seventh year, thatI accepted the polite offer 
with alacrity aud ardour. With such superior advantages | have made a 
delightful tour, and have returned in health and spirils to recount to my 
friends the sights 1 have witnessed. 

“ Ofall delights which I expected, none promised me more pleasure 
than a complete feast in music—a proper revel, in which, for once, as au 
amateur in the art, I should have my fill. But in this | have been disap- | 











i t these mates of mine were lamenting my | piece to one of the acts was charming! 
and to the oaiemena ee  iciha 00 theviase them that they were mis- | noise of the loud instraments being fon 
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instramented by the violins, the 
out. 
“ The violins, as usual, were too weak, and indifferently played ; partly 


in consequence of cramming four performers upon one beuch. not giving 
Intense astonish- | them elbow room for the free use of the bow. They were obliged to play 
vociferous | with the bow in a perpendicular direction, which produced a short nig- 
in my own | gling effect. Tne violin should be held at an augle of about thirty degrees, 


for commodious bowing. I was mach annoyed by the leader tapping a 
tin candlestick all night with his bow, to beat the time, when he had better 
have been playing. This is a custom equally offensive to the orchestra 
aud the audience, The opera abroad caunot be put in competition with 
that in London. Our wealth enables us to have the best singers and the 
best instrumeatalists, that are to be found; butin the ballet the foreigners 
greatly excel us. Their limbs are as elastic as the air they breathe, and 
their buoyant spirits are infused into their dancing.” 

Dr. Mercadante he adde : 

“ We were present atthe rehearsal of this composer's new Opera, “ Gil 
Orazzi e Curiazzi,” in St. Carlo, in which Madame Frezzolini appears to 
great advantage ; also the tenor Fraschini, who hada clear ringing voice, 
that finds its way into every corner of this noble theatre. Fraschini’s 
fortissimo note upon A in alt., for brilliancy of tone [ never heard equalled. 
The evenness of his yoice also is a rare excellence. Rubini wasdefective 
in this particular; he could only sing very loud or very soft. He Had no 
taiddle voice, in which lies trae feeling and passion. Not that I think Fras- 
cbini at all equal to Rubini in feeling. Vigonomi is the only singer I ever 
heard pre-eminent in sentiment. Mercadante uses the powerful tones of 
Frezzolini and Fraschini in unison wi'h the clarionet, in producing an over- 
whelming fortissimo, which I never before beard upon any stage. 

‘** Asa composition, the merits of the Opera are very anequal. The 
style, at times, is as quaint as thatof fifty years ago; old and patchy in 
places; no part is bad, but many of the passages are what we have fre- 
quently heard before; as some people talk, repeating what they have 
already said—a certain mark ofa poverty of ideas and want of resources. 
Such feebleness is never found, by any chance, in the works of Beethoven. 
Some effects of instrumentation pleased me because they are new. The 
Opera is highly dramatic—I think too much so for an English audience ; 
but sadly deficient in those little airs which are so attractive in the operas 
of Bellini and Donizetti, and for which Naples has been celebraied. The 
tinest parts afe those which Frezzolini supportse—and most magnificently 
are they done. Her talent and taste are of such an order that she must 
gratify, nay, eucapture, the audience in every city in which she ap 

ars” 

“ We called upon the Abbé Santini, a very reverend ecclesiastic, and 
musical composer. He sses the finest library of old music in Rome. 
Il saw the works of Palestrinaclearly printed in large lozenge notes—the 
four parts separate on the same page. He has written out many of these 
works in score, that the structureof the harmony may be seen. I say 
harmony, for there is little more than that torecommend them. What me: 
lody they contain is much like travelling through a flat country where you 
meet with neither hill nor dale to enliven the prospect, The Abbate was 
very proud to show me a letter from England, in which the Precentor of 
Chichester Cathedral thanks him for the Te Deum he had composed and 
pane to them, and which had heen well performed in their cathe- 
dral. . 

“Santini,a very old man, ishighly resp ected, and in return invites his 
perticular friends and foreign amateurs, every Tbharsday to his musical 
party. We met there the Abbe Jansens, of Bois le Duc, who accompanied 
some pieces of Clari, Darante, and Caldari, in a masterly syle. 

“ As Santini is very litle acquainted with the modern music, I was 
anxious that Madame should play to him an Andante ef Beethoven—th 
one selected was that in A flat, with variations. He listened to the solemn 
movement ef the air with evident pleasure, and 1 saw by the movement of 
his bands, that he fel: it, but when she came to the rapid passages, in the 
bass near the end, he was greatly agitated, for | watched him as | would 
have watched an Indian who has never listened to music before. When 
the lady had concluded, he pressed his hands together wi-h graceful bend of 
of the head, and thanied her for her angelic performance That which 
struck Lim most was the great rapidity of some of the Variations, which 
drew from him the obseivation, ‘* What an angelic mind she must have 
that Could retain sO many notes in her recollection!” More within his 
comprehension was Mr. O ’s taking up his violin, and playing a fugue 
trom Corelli’s solos, in three parts. It greatly surprised him that such a feat 
could be performed so perfectly on a single violin. 

“ The Abbate, who is a handsome man, with a very venerable appear- 
ance, had just sat for his picture to an English artist, as a figure to be intro~ 
duced into one of the frescoes which are to adorn the British House of 
Parliament.” 

“ The New Cardinal.—We attended the /evee of the new Cardinal Ma- 
rini, late governor of Rome, at his Palazzo Madama, where we saw the 
grandees of the Papal Courtin full costume, and could not but notice the 
same inconsistency as Was the case everywhere. The dirty steps by 
which we ascended to the first story, were lined with rude and ragged 
children ; and we had difficulty in creeping through the passages, which 
were filled with soldiers and a military band. In passing through the 
crowd my ear wasnearly taken off by the blast of a trumpet, and I could 
only compare it to going into a wild beast show. 

‘We were preceded by two glittering pages who conducted us into 
the reception room, where we were politely welcomed by His Eminence 
in his red cap, and purple stockings, and his first love, as it is said, the 














pointed—dreadtully so, and perhaps the mortification I constantly felt, has 
led me, to speak of their music in stronger terms of disapprobation than | 
I ought. However, everything else was new to me, and I was de- | 
lighted, | 
erhe comments throughout illustrate this text, and the national music of | 
Italy, 1846, seems to have grievously disappointed the auditor of Gi- | 
radiniand Rubinelli, in 1774—on/y seventy-two years hgo. | 


LABLACHE, 


We pass over voyages, and passports. and custom-houses, and other bo- 
therations, which do not fill so mavy pages of our present wise economist of 
time, as is usual with his fellow tour-writers; aud come at once to 
Naples, anda man much esteemed by us all. Mr. Gardiner says: 

* Tn the afternoon, we set off to pay a visit to Lablache, who has a villa 
on the promontory of Posilippo—the headland I spoke of on entering the 
Bay ot Naples. He resides bere as a private gentieman, ‘ upon the very { 
spot where Boccaccio resolved to dedicate his life to the Muses.’ We| 
were presenily introduced to the family party, who seem to livein a state 
of superior enjoyment on this their Mount Olympus. With him was his 
eldest son, M. F. Llablache, a barytone singer, well known in all the Eu- 
ropean cities ; but there is only one Lablache, the Papa di Cantati—the 
Pope of all singers. He shook me cordially by the hand when I brought 
to his recollection his being at Leicester with the Dake of Brunswick, at 
which he heurtily laughed, for the carriage broke down, and he crawled 

outatone of the windows. As I stood before him I thought within myself 
What a monsier. I seemad to dwindle into a imp, and involuntarily said, 

However great, Sir, you are as an actor, in person you are still more ex- 
traordinary asa man.’ What a chest he hes! and how neatly he walks ! 
In size he is the largest man I ever beheld, next to my townsman Lambert. 
On this beautiful spot he is really now enjoying the otium cum dignitate, 
1 learnt that he made bis first appearance, as a Buffo in the St. Carlino, one 
poh Smallest theatres in Naples, where you are admitted for six- 

“ It is (he adds) the great genius of this artist that shines in everything 
he does. As a mere singer he could never be placed in the highest rank. 
It is the vast volame of voice which he pours out upon the notes, B, C, 

and D, so well according to the magnitude“of his person, that excites our 
Surprise. His musical accent, which few singers know anything abvut, 
Sives a neatness to his enunciation which every one can feel, and admire. 


— may be regarded as the Polyphemus of the stages surpassing the 


‘orts of all other actors and singers. 
nue informed that the king, who is interesting himself in a charity, 
The eet other day, and said * Come, Lablache, you must sing for us.’ 
7 a “ee was to be in St. Carlo, hisown theatre. ‘ Oh, my liege,’ 
a ted, ‘lam no longerthe man I was; it is true I succeeded in hum- 
peng the people of London and Paris, but it never will do for me to 
Bia pe again upon the stage in Naples.’ { was delighted with my inter- 
inal with this extraordinary man, who, perhaps, has created a more 
bn Pree, sche vie than any actor since the time of the Olympic Games.” 
paid bes Rane the party went to the Opera “ of the middle price and 
alt Rt sipap el hillings for a box which would hold six: the entra: ce tothe 
pit ie ne MF ca On the low priced evenings the entrance to the 
the shinske 4 i. ten pence. The opera was ‘ Leouvra,’ by Mercadante, 
wet et = which was melodious aud pretty, better suited to a city 
erase rere which we hear in Covent Garden or Drury Lane. 
naan ent offended by trite or stolen passages. Mercadante preserves 
commer ty e, something between Mozart aud the moderns. If [ were to 
the — a Plauoforte composers I would call him the Dussek of 
5°. ® Opening chorus in D much pleased me,and the c vocinding 











** Gone, gone,” 








Princess Lancioletti, covered wich diamonds. Though the snow was 
on the ground, an unusual sight, there was not a bit of fire in any of the 
six rooms The Italians have an utter abhorrence of fire, but love a de- 
luge of light. There were at least five hundred candles, mounted on 
huge golden tripods, The walls were covered with crimson damask— 
the ceilings were fretted with gold, and over the floor was spread a coarse 
drugget, through which you felt the uneven bricks. There was nota 
bit of looking-glass in any of the apartments, and enly one picture, that of 
the new Pope, under which was placed a chair, tuned to the wall, in- 
teuded for his Holiness if he should come. The chairs were apparently 
of massive gold, but here and there one with a rush bottom not worth half- 
a-crown. 

“ The cardinals, courtiers, and military were in dresses stiff with gold. 
The strangers present, principally English, did not amount to forty. 

“ Itis a singular practice, that if the minister ofthe government com- 
mits acrime,or becomes unpopular, as was the case with Cardinal Marini, 
he is displaced and rewarded for his misconduct by being raised to the 
rank of a Prince, so that there is never any lack of cardinals, Afterstaring 
about, and parading through five vacant rooms, we returned through a 
pack of ill-looking fellows to our carriage. > . . . . 


“On the last day of the year a musical} service is performed, at which 
the Cardinals attend. The church is hang with magnificent draper- 
ies, and, as usual, a galaxy of lights pervades every part. On the right, 
under the dome, is an excellent organ, placed at an immense Leight, witha 
gallery ior the choir. The tones were beautifully spread over the charch 
trom its lofty sitaation. The solo voices were the same everywhere, and 
they sang in the usual hurried manner, and slovenly tone—very different 
from what we might have reasenably expected. The organ was admirably 
played by Signor Malazzi. -We had a tenor song very well executed, and 
droitly accompanied, in staccato, by the trampet stopin the bass—a style 
of performance not yet introduced into England. As a substitute for 
stringed instruments it is found very effective in supporting the voice. The 
music was wholly of the modern sehool, very unlike that in St, Peter’s, 
rather bordering upen levity than solemnity. On the concluding note of the 
first part of the service, a second organ, On the opposite side aisle took u 
the same key, and treated us with 4 flourishing polka. The tones of this 
organ were quite new to me. I suppose they were all reed etops of a slen- 
der tone; the effect was something like breathing through a comb, and by 
no means disagreeable, after the rolling thunder we had just heard. This 
continued for some minutes, when, to my great surprise, a third organ 
struck ap, just behind me at the west end oi the church, carrying on the 
same key in very irreverend flourishes. 

“ I soon discovered that these performances were to fill up an interval 
before the arrival of the Pope, and upon his entry, the whole phalanx 
joined with the great belliu the steeple, formiog an instrumental chorus in 
the key of G. The service concluded with a litany, in which several 
thousand voices joined in some shvrt responses at intervals, in the manner 
I have before describ-d. From the phalanx came a weight and breadth 
of tone which could only be produced by a muliiiude of voices.” 

_ But we are sure our readers would desire to change from generals to in- 
dividaals, acd, after naving Lablache in his native reposo, what could interest 
them more than a reminiscence of their delicious favourite, Catalani? At 
Foreace, Mr. Gardiner relaies ; 


MADAME CATALANI. 


* We called upon Madame Catalani, who leaves her palazzo on 
the side of the mountains in the winter months, to reside with herson, Va! 
abreque, in Florence. She presently made her appearance with that vi- 
vacity aud captivating manner which so much delighted us in England 
Alter a sbort convereaiion with Mudime O , Lspoke to her in English, 
coupling my pame with Mrs. Loraine Smith, of Leicestershire, at whose 











| 
house I spent a week with ber thirty-six years ago. The incident directly 
flashes across her mind, and with obvious pleasure she began to recount 
the honoors paid her on that occasion, especially a banqaet at Mr. Pochin’s 

of Barkby. She retains her English, and was pleased to talk to me in my 
own language. \1 observed that it was forty years since I first heard her 
atthe Opera, in London, She instantly replied, “Thirty-nine. I was in 
Portugal in 1807, and though the war was raging, I ventured to make my 
way to England through France. When at Paris I was denied a passport. 
However, I got introduced to Talleyrand, and, by the aid of a handful of 
gold, I was put into a government boat, and ordered to lie dowa to avoid 


being shot; and, wonderful to relate, [ got over in safety, with my little 
boy seven months old.’ 


“Great suspicion was attached to foreigners who arrived from the 
Continent at that time. Viotti, | remember, was absurdly ordered out 
of the coun.ry, and Kelly, who was a manager in the Opera-house, offi- 
cially announced from the stage, that Madame Catalani and her busband 
Valabreque, were not objects of suspicion to the government. I was 
surprised at the vigour of Madame Catalani, and how little she was al- 
tered since I saw her at Derby in 1828. I paid her a compliment upon 
her good looks. ‘ Ab,’ said she,‘ {’m grown old and ugly.’ I would not 
allow it. ‘Why, man,’ she said, ‘I’m sixty-six.’ She has lost none of 
that commanding expression which gave her such dignity on the 
She is without a wrinkle, and appears to be no more than forty. Her 
breadth of chest is still remarkable; it was this which endowed her with 
the finest voice that ever sang. Her speaking voice and dramatic air are 
still charming and not in the Toast impaired. ” * - - 

“In the most fashionable circles of Florence, perhaps, there isa greater 
sprinkling of the different embassies than in any other court of its size in 

urope. This gives great eclat and splendour to their parties. We 
dined at the Baron Ambassador from the Court of , where 
[had a good opportunity of seeing some of the most distinguished cha- 
racters in the city. We sat down a party of eight, ata round table. No- 
thing was placed upon it but the dessert, everything else was handed 
round. Even the turbot and small fish were presented at your elbow. 
The vegetables were excellent, as they are throughout Italy. As the 
Baron has married an English lady of rank, the dinner was cooked in 
tbe English fashion. The potatoes wereexcellent; I had not tasted one 
in all Italy but it had been fried in oil, and as hardasachip. In solid 
beef and pudding we beat them all to nothing, and they listen to the 
description of our green fields, and the fatness of the land, with surprise. 
In knick knackery and sweetmeats they greatly excel us. All their wines 
are very light; and they seldom exceed three glasses. I ventured to break 
through this moderation, which prevails everywhere, By challen ing 
Madame Catalani in a glass of Burgundy, which she drank with me »* 
and nob, with evident pleasure, as areminiscence of an old English fa- 
shion. Indeed, she had great reason to do so. Her husband told me 
she had cleared above ninety thousand pounds on her first visit to Eng- 
land. Then she was proprietor and soie direcctor of the Opera, whic 
will account for such enormous gains. Our dinner lasted from seven to 
half-past nine, when all rose together for the music-room.” 

Another famous musician is thus mentioned: 


ROSSINI. 


“In passing to the Picture Gallery we met Rossini, who resides here. 
I should not have known him, though he lovks as fresh and well as 
when I saw him in England; for he wears a wig, which disfigures every 
man, but ia him utterly destroys that romantic air which belongs to this 
extraordinary a. I was solicitous to know the reason why he had 
not published his monody upon the death of Lord Byron, which he had 
shown me in London in 1824. It was a most elaborate score of twenty- 
eight different — I heard it rehearsed, and thought it worthy of him. 
Unfortunately, he had forgotten every word of English, and as I could 
not speak Italian my curiosity remained ungratified. 

‘‘]t appears to me extraordinary that sucha genius in the art can 
conteptedly live in this city, so incapable as it must be of appreciating 
his wonderfal powers. Burn at Pesaro, he began his studies here, and it 
is said that he is attached to the school where he received his first lessons 
under Mattei. Now he courts ease and economy, and perhaps there is 
nota city in Italy where you may live so dues as in Bologna. The 
citizens have built him a noble mansion, adorned on the outside with 
musical devices in honour of his unrivalled talents. But from some cause 
or other, he declines living in it, and lets it to others. Passionately at- 
tached to his art, as he is well known to be, it is to be lamented, that an 
indisposition to exertion should prevent him from pursuing with more 
vigour a science, which above all others has given the world unspeakable 
pleasure. 

“ Those who are conversant with the compositions of Haydn, Mozart, 
and Beethoven, must be struck with the new thoughts which occur in - 
this gay and briiantauther. All his works are original, in accent, rhythm 
and melody. Bellini and Donizetti have closely trodden in his steps, and 
have produced some prettinesses, but the pinions of their melodies are 
too light to carry that weight of harmony used by the Grand Master. For 
a specimen of eloquence turn to page 277, ood for beautiful simplicity 
see the horn movement in Semiramide, page 280. His greatest work is 
‘ Moses in Egypt,’ which is cast upon a scale of grandeur too formidable 
for imitators. The duetto ‘ Paria’ isa fine specimen of this style of writr 
ing for two voices, and is unlike everything that ever preceeded it. De 
Beguis and Madame Ranzi, both of the Bolognese school, must have con- 
tributed to the gayety of his operatic style, by the inimitable spirit with 
which they sang his duettos. Nor need we doubt that Madame Pasta’s 
electric brilliancy imparted much of that sparkling effect which we find 
in his song. 

“Rossini’s compositions are full of beauty and sentiment, glowing 
with the gayest colours—a flowery path so light and cheering that it 
gives birth to a new set of feelings in the musical science. Having very 
little of the dark shades of the Germans, we are lured into the gayest 
bowers of fancy. Mis compositions, though highly ornamented, possess 
a simplicity of thought intelligible to the most untutored ears. His style 
is full of voluptuous ease, and brings with it a relief from tie cares of 
the world. ‘This great man awaits the nimbus that will fall upon him 
when he is dead, as the founder ofa distitict school in the art, and, since 
the death of Beethoven, he ranks as the greatest living composer.” 


These to us appears to be very interesting extracts; but we can only 


add afew more. With regard to the general state of Italian music, our 
experienced countryman says: 


“ [ have expressed the gratification that music has given me during a 
long life, and, inalluding to its progress, have remarked how much we 
have been indebted to the Ltalians for its improvements. On my arrival 
in Italy, I listened eagerly for its musical sounds—to my surprise I heard 
none anywhere, except in the theatre at Naples. I heard none in the 
houses or in the streets; and yet this country. from all time, has been 
called the ‘ Land of Song.” When we arrived at Rome the theatre was 
shut, and the silence was still more profound. In the churches of course 
music may be heard, but it gave me no pleasure whatever. The singers 
were not musicians, their voices had none of those refined and agreeable 
accents which we might suppose were natural to Italy. I could not dis- 
cover the least inclination for music amongst the people. By no chance, 
did I ever hear any person sing in the street, or hum, or whistle a tune, 
In the total absence of music i could not help saying to myself, ‘ How is 
it that this country should have acquired such fame and notoriety in the 
musical art?’ In the seventeenth century Italy was the most eminent 
school of music in the world ; not only did it possess composers, but 
practical performers and singers. It furnished all Europe with them— 
for instance, Palestrina, Pergolesi, Caldari, and Picini, who were writers 
for the chuach and theatre ; Frescobaldi and Scarlatti, performers on the 
organ and harpsichord ; Cotrelli and Tartini, great as composers as vio« 
linists ; whilst among singers, were Stredella, Farinelli, and Nicolini, who 
have never been surpassed. How is that high degree of excellence to be 
reconciled by the present low state of the art?” 

Of Padua: oe 

“Tartini, the greatest violinist of his time, lived and ended his 
days here. He was the first who noticed the phenomenon of the 
third sound, and is the aathor of the celebrated ‘ Devil’s Sonata.’ He 
dreamed that, when playing, the devil wished to try his hand upon 
the violin, and upon giving him thé instrument, his Satanic majesty play- 
ed so superbly, that he awoke with the violence of bis sensations, on 
hearing music 8urpassing everything he could conceive. Tartini instant- 
ly seized his violin, and would have expressed what he had just heard, 
but it was a vain attempt. However, from this circumsiance, he pen- 
ned ron reer & sonata, which is by far the best piece he ever 
composed. 

Our youthful author on quitting the land of song, such as it is, resolv- 
ed on revisiting the commun world by the Splugen passage, and he gives 
us a very graphic account of his exploit. But the best of it is his se 
for the occasiun: 

“We came (he tells us) to Campo Dolcino, the last babitable place, 
where the diligence stops, not being able to proceed further.. We were 








now strapped in a sledge to be driven over these eternal snows, still 
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some thousand feet higher than we now were. The mail 
me how I was clothed, ‘ for it was tolerably cold up there,’ he said. I 
replied I had on a pair of fur boots over my 0 thers, four pair of stockings, 
four pair of trousers, three shirts, four waistcoats, three coats and a 
cloak, two pairs o1 gloves, a cap, andahat. He said he thought I should 
do. In truth, with the care I had taken, and a good breakfast to bout, I 
agreed, ‘I thought I should do.’” 


SRiscellaucous. 


Tur Grave.—lIt buries every error—covers every defect—extinguishes 
every resentment. From its peacefal bosom spring none but fond re- 
gretsand tender recollections. Who can look down upon the grave of an 
enemy, and not fee! a compunctious throb, that he should have warred with 
the poor handfal of earth that lies mouldering before him 1—Jrving. 


Pizty.—It is not true, as this bad writer [ Dr. Styles] is perpetually say- 
ing, that the world hates piety. The modest and unobtrusive piety that 
fife the heart with all haman charities, and makes aman gentle to others 
and severe to himeelf, isan object of universal love and veneration. Buts 
mankind bates the lust of power, when it is veiled under the garb of 
piety; they hate canting and hypocrisy ; they hate advertisers and quacks 
in piety ; they do not choose to be insulted ; they love to tear folly and 
impudence from the altar which should only be a sanctuary for the wietch- 
ed and the good.—Sydney Smith. 

Cuancer in Women.—There 18 a branch of geueral education which is 
thought not at all necessary for women; as regards which, indeed, it is 
well ifthey are not brought up to cultivate the opposite. Women are 
not taught to be courageous. Indeed, to some persons, courage may 
seem to be as unnecessary for women as Latin and Greek. Yet there 
are few things that would tend to make women happier in themselves 
and more acceptable to those with whom they live, thancourage. There 
are many women of the present day, sensible women in other things, 
whose panic terrors are a frequent source of discomfort to themselves 
and those around them. Now, it is a great mistake to imagine that hard- 
ness must go with courage; and that the bloom of gentleness and sym- 
pathy must ell be rubbed off by that vigour of mind which gives pre- 
sence of mind, enables a person to be usetul in peril, and makes the de- 
sire to assist overcome that sickliness of sensibility which can only con- 
template distress and difficulty. So far from courage being unfeminine, 
there is a peculiar grace and dignity in those beings who have little ac- 
tive power of attack or defence, passing through danger with a moral 
courage equal to that of the strongest. We see this in great things. We 
perfectly appreciate the sweet and noble dignity of Aun Bullen, a Mary 
Queen of Scots, or a Marie Antoinette. e see that it is grand for 
those delicately-bred, high-nurtured, helpless personages to meet death 
wich a silence and a confidence like our own. But there would be a 





similar dignity in woman’s bearing small terrors with fortitude. There |: 


is no beauty in fear. It isa mean, ugly, dishevelled creature. Nostatue 
can be made of it that a woman would wish to see herself like. Wo- 
men are pre-eminent in steady endurance of tiresome suffering ; the 

need not be far behind men in a becoming courage to meet that which 


of an issue of notes under L5 being 





is sudden and sharp. The dangers and the troubles, too, which we may 
venture to say they now start at unreasonably, many of them mere crea- 
tures of imagination—such as, in their way, disturb high-mettled ani- 
mals brought up tosee too little, and therefore frightened at any leaf 
blown across the road. We may be quite sure that, without losing any of 
the most delicate and refined of feminine graces, women may be taught 
not to give way to unreasonable fears which should belong no more to the 
fragile than to the robust.— Friends in Council. 


Tue Asenration or Licut.—Light travels with a velocity of 192,000 
miles a second ; and the earth moves through space, in an elliptic path 
round the sun, at the rate of about nineteen miles a secund, and is, there- 
fore, changing the direction of the motion every instant, and causing an 
apparent displacement of all the stars. This is called aberration. The 
eftect of this aberration is to distort the aspect of the heavens, causing all 
the stars to crowd, as it were, directly towards that point in he heavens 
which is the vanishing point of all lines parallel to that in which the 
earth is for the moment moving. As the earth moves round the sun in 
the plane of the ecliptic, this point must lie in that plane 90 degrees in 
advance of the earth’s longitutde, or 90 degrees behind the sun’s ; and 
thus shifts continually, describing the circumference of the ecliptic in a 
~- It is easy to demonstrate that the effect on each particular star will 

to make it apparently describe a small ellipse in the heavens, having 
for its centre the point in which the star would be seen if the earth were 
motionless. It is thus seen that aberration effects the apparent right as- 





cension and declination of all the stars, and that by quantities which 
may be easily calculated.— Wonders of Astronomy. 
« A TaBve For FinpinG THE Day or THE WEEK OR MonTH AT s1GHT— 
From 1840 to 1990, is a very ingenious invention; which with a circle 





moving round on a central pivot, oe accopplishes what it purports 
todo, on a card little larger than the palm of your hand. 

SHaksreRE AND Queen EvizasEtTu.—A tradition of late date tells us 
that Queen Elizabeth was in the theatre one evening when Shakspere 
was personating the part of a king, and, in crossing the stage, moved 
politely to the poet without the honour being duly recognised. Her 
majesty, it is said, with a view to ascertain whether the omission was 
intentional, or whether he had resolved not to lose fur an instant the 
personification of the character he supported, again passed the stage 
near him, and dropped her glove, which was immediately taken up by 
Shakspere, who added these lines to aspeech just then concluded and so 
aptiy were they delivered, that they seemed to belong to it : 


And though now bent on this high embassy. 
Yet stoop we to take up our cousin’s glove. 


He then retired from the stage and presented the glove to the queen, 
who was said to have been greatly pleased with his conduct, and to have 
complimented him upon it. I cannot say who invented this story, but 
there is no good authority for it, however possible it may be that it is 
founded on an earlier and less circumstantial tradition.—Halliwell’s Life 
of Shakspere. 

Tue Suaxksrere Svuuscarerionx.—A Shakspere Fancy Ball is contem- 
plated, under high and favourable auspices, in the best part of the Lon. 
don season ; the proceeds of which are to be added to the subscription. 
The bal! in aid of Scott’s monunient realised L.1,200jor L.1,400; and when 
Wwe imagine how brilliant such an entertainment would be in Sbaksperian 
character and costumes, we cannot doubt, at ledst, a similar result. 
Meanwhile we trust the contributors will not languish ; for as a national 
ee for ever, there is much desirable to be done atStratford-upon. 

von. 


Queen BEss. 
How vary opinions about great Queen Bess, 
How her enemies rail, and her friends, how they puff her! 
But this may be said of her temper and dress, 
Her collar was ruff, and ner chol-er was rougher. 


Steepie-crimsine.—Wright, the steeple-climber, has been replacin 
the vaue and pointing the steeple of St. John’s church, in Perth. The 

ite, by means of which he endeavoured to convey a rope over the vane, 
failed, and the means he used to accomplish the ascent were sutliciently 
daring to deserve notice. He obtained five rods, eack about 15 feet long, 
80 a8, on being joined together, they would reach from the bartisan to the 
summit. They were no thicker than the butt end of a common fishing 
rod. ‘The first he placed against the steeple. and with no other than the 
precarious footing afforded by the lapping of the lead, and with the rod 
as his only bold by his bands, he climbed up so far as to be enabled to 
Dail and lesh the top of it to the steeple. Gettingit steadied and secured 
thus, he pulled up a second rod by means of a cord, lashed it to the top of 
the first, mounted it also, fastened its top, pulled upa third, and so on 
until he reached the spire. He then pulled ap and secured his tackle, 
and was soon safely again upon the bartisan.—T'he Builder. 

“STRIKE WHILE THE IRON is Hor.”—Two servants, who had lived 
many yeurs together, with an old gentleman in Northamptonshire, were 
One evening sitting by the kitchen fire, when the bachelor said to the 
maid,—* Hanush, you and I have lived many years together, and been 
very comfortable : master gets very old aud shaky, and can’t last long; 
and when he dies we shouldn't like to part. So suppose we be married ; 
we've saved a bit of money a piece, and when master’s gone should do 
on a bit of land. What sayest, yes or no, at once?” Hannah replied 
“No, Peter, I'd rather not.” Peter said no more about it. The next 
night the same parties sat in the same place. Alter a little time Hannab 
said, ‘‘ Peter, I've been thinking about what you said last night, and 
have altered my mind.” Peter answered in three words, “So ave I.” 


Epocus or Bank Notes.—In 1759, bank notes to a small t 
than L20 were first circulated ; and the directors commenced tesane bf 
L15 and L10, to meet the necessity experienced by the community. In 
1795, the corporation commenced an issue of L5 notes. The necessity 


atly felt by the commercial inte- 
rest, an Act was on the 3d of March, 1797, authorizing it; and by 
the 10th of the same month, notes for L1 and L2 were won A tor delivery. 
The circulation of Li notes proved conducive to a melancholy wasie of 
human life. Considering the advances made by the mechanical arts, 
they were rough and even rude enough in their execution. Easily imi- 
tated, they were also easily circulated; and from 1797 the executions for 
forgery augmented to au extent which bore no proportion to a other 
class of crime. During six years prior to their issue there was but one 
capital convietion ; during the four following years eighty-five occurred. 

Wospers or tag Heavens.—8ir Joha Herschel, in an “ Essay on the 
Power of the Telescope to penctrate into Space’’—a quality distinct from 
the magnifying power—says, there are stars so infinitely remote as to be 
situated at the distance of twelve millions of millions of millions of miles 
from our earth; so that light, which traveis with a velocity of twelve 
millions of miles in a minute, would require two millions of years tor its 
transit from those distant orbs to our own; while the astronomer who 
should record the aspect cr mutations of such a star would be —-> 
notits history at the present day, but that which took place two mi 
lions of years goue by. 

Winter.—Winter, which strips the leaves from around us, makes us 
see the distant regions they tormerly concealed ; 80 does old age rob us 
of our enjoyments only to enlarge the prospect of eternity before us. 


Very Trug.—We should not preach so much to people; we should 
give them un interest in liie—something to love, something to live for; 
we should, if possible, make them happy, or put them on the way to 
happine s—tben they would unquestionably become good. 

THE FLOWER AND THE BUTTERFLY. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF Y. HUGO, 


To the butterfly bright the poor flower said one day : 
“ Ah fly not! 
For behold I remain whilst thou soarest away :— 
Tis my lot! 
‘‘ Yet to love and to live without men, and afar, 
Still be ours; 
Let us grow like each other, till it seem that we are 
Two fair flowers! 
“ But the air bears thee hence, the earth chains me beneath— 
Fate uneven! 
I should wish to embalm thy sweet wing with my brcath 
In yon heaven! 
“Too far art thou fled! Among numberless flowers 
On you fleet ; 
Whilst my shadow, I watch left alone, marks the hours 
At my feet. 7 
“ Thou fleest, return’st, then to shine elsewhere thy light 
Disappears: . 
Thus thou find’st me cach morn, on the confines of night, 
All in tears! 
“ That sweet day’s o’er, our love may in melody flow, 
Oh, my king! 
Take thou rvot, as I have, or upon me bestow 
e Thy swift wing.” 

FAMILIARITY WiTH THE Moon.—A great modern poet, musing philoso. 
plically on the results amongst the mob in Leicester’s busy square,’ from 
lookiug through a showman’s telescope at the moon, is surprised at the 
crowd of spectators going off with an air of disappointment— 

‘ Que after one they turn aside; nor have I one espied, 
That doth not slackly go away, as il dissatisfied.”’ 

Yes, but I can tell him the reason of that. The factis, a mcre pitiful 
sight for sight seers than our own moon dves not exist. The first man that 
showed me the moon through a glass of any power, was a distinguished 
professor of astronomy. 1 was so incensed, with the hoax (as it seemed) 
put upon me—such a weak, watery, wicked old harridan, substituted for 
the pretty creature | had been used to see, that | marched up to him with 
the angry design of demanding my half-crowa back again, until a disgust- 
ing remembrance came over me, that being a learned professor the s how 
man could not possibly have taken any half-crown, which fact also des- 
troyed all ground of action against him as obtaining mouey under false pre 
teuces. 1 contented mysell, therefore, with saying, that until he showed 
me the man in the moon, with his dog, lanthorn, and bundle of thorns, I 
must decline corroborating bis fancy of being able to exhibit the real old 
original moon, and no mistake. Endymion never could have hadsuch a 
sweetheart as that.” Let the reader take my advice, not to seek familiarity 
with the moon, Familiarity breeds coutempt,—De Quincy, in T'ait’s Mag- 
azine. 

VecetasLe Discoveries iN THE Reion or Henny VIII.—It may be in- 
teresting to the gastronomic reader to be informed that salads and turnips 
first came into yse, with ocher roois, towards which the people had shown 
aniil then, a rooted artipatby. They swallowed spinach without any 
gammon, and even the carrot, which had formerly stack in their throats as 
if they feared it would injure their carotid artery, was consumed with alac- 
rity : and thése who had disdained the most deliciousof green food by 
exclaiming, ‘“ Come, let us try it,” are supposed by some—though we dis 
claim the monstrous idea—to have given its name tothe lettuce. The 
cultivation of hops came asif with a bop, skip, and jump, across from 
Flandeis, and the trade in wool was brought, under the tosteriug patronage 
of Wolsey, to a state of some prosperity. Withthe exception of the burn- 
ing of munasleries, and the murder of his wives, there Was little to render 
the reign of Henry remarkable, beyond, perhaps, the invention of beelea: 
ters. ‘fhe word beefeater is known to bea corruption of duffelier, and 
indeed there was corruption, toa certain extent,in everything connected 
with this detestable tyrant. Itis said they were called buffetiers from 
attending at the buffets, or side board of plate, but itis far more likely that 
they gOt their name from tbe buffeting to which every servant ofthe royal 
iuffian must have been occasionally liable.— The Comic History of England. 

ProGress or Mitton’s Buin pngss.—It is now, [ think, about ‘en years, 
[1654] since | perceived my vision to grow weck and dull: and at the 
same time, I was trouSled with pain inmy kidneys and bowels, accom. 
panied with flatulency. In the morning. 1f I began to read, as was my 
custom, my eyes instantly ached intensely, but-were refreshed after a 
little corporeal exercise. The candle which 1 looked at seemed as if 
it were encircled by a rainbow. Not long after the sight in the left part 
of the left eye[ which I lost some years before the other] became quite 
obscured, and prevented me from discovering any objecton that side The 
sight in my other-eye bas now been gradually and power I vanishing 
away for ab: ut three years ; some months before it bad entirely perished, 
though I stood motionless, everything which I looked at seemed in motion 
to andiro. A stiff cloudy vapour seemed to have settled on my forehead 
and temples, which usually occasions a sort of eomnolent pressure upon 
my eyes, and particularly trom dinner tillevening. So that I often recol. 
lect what is eaid of the poet Phineas in the Argonautice :— 


« A stupor deep his cloudy temples bound 
And when he waked he seemed us whirling round, 
Or in a feeble trance he speechless lay.” 


I ought not to omit that, while I had any sight left, as soon asI lay down 
on my bed, and turned on either side, a flood of light used to gush from 
my closed eyelids. Then as my sight became daily more impaired, the 
colours became more faint, and were emitted with a certain crackling 
sound ; but at present, every species of illumination being, as it were, 
extinguished, there is diffused around me nothing but darkuess, or dark. 
ness mingled and streaked with an ashy brown. Yet the darkness in 
which I am perpetually immersed seems always, by night and by day, to 
approach nearer to a white than a black ; and when the eye is rolling in 
its sucket, it admits a little particle of light as through a chink. And though 
your physicians may kindle a small ray of hope, yet I make up my mind 
to the malady as quite incurable; and I often reflect, that as the wise 
man admonishes, days of darkness aredestined to each ofus. The dark 

ness which I experience, less oppressive-that that of the tomb is, owing 
to the singular goodness of the Deity, passed amid the pursuits of litera- 
tare and the cheering salutations oftriendship. But if, as it is written, 
man shall not live by bread elone, but by every word that proceedeth 
fromthe mouth of God, why may not any one acquiesce in the privation 
of his sigut, when God has so amply furnished his mind and his con- 
science with eyes ?—Milion’s Prose Works. 





== 


USICAL INSTRUCTION.—MRS. JOHN MACFARREN gives lessons on the 
Pisno Forte, also in Italian and English Singing, on a sys\cm which insures au 
easy and rapid progress to the pupil. Terms moderate. 
Mrs Macrarren has the privilege of referring to the Rev. Dr. Wainwright, Dr. J. 
™. Qsien and Dr. Elliott; H. G.'Yimm, E. Seguin, George Loder, Dr. Hodges and 
enr erg. 


Residence 91 Green-street. dec 4—m 








N ENGLISH LADY accustoned to tuition wishes to meet with an engagement 

as Daily Governess ina respeciable family either in this City, Jersey City, oF 

Brooklyn. In addition to the usual branches of English, she understands Music, french, 
and Singing. Would rot object to a School. 

Further particulars may be obtained by applying to the Rev. MOSES MARCUS, 





No. 20 John street, New York. jané 
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THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
, INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 

CAPITAL, HALF A MILLION STERLING, 
GOVERNOR—Tue Ricut Hon. rue EARL or ELGIN ann KINCARDINE, Go- 
VECNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA, 

Edinburgh, 1 George street: London, 4 A. Lothbury; Glasgow, 35 St. Vincent 
Place; Montreal, 19 Great St. James Street. 

DIRECTORS: 

Curistr. Dunkin, Esq., 
Hon, Justice McCorp, 
Hoa. W. B. Roginson. 


Hon. Perer McGi.t, Chairman, 
Davip Davipson, Ksq., 
ALEX&. Simpson, Esq., 
Hew Ramsay, Esq., 





Medical Adviser, Georce W. CAMPBELL, Esq«, M.D. 
Solicttor, Joun Rose, Esq. 
Manager, A. Davipson Parker, Esq. 

HE DIRECTORS of the COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY being do 

sirous to afford all those advantages to their Policy-holders in this country, which 
are commanded by Assurers in Gieat Britain, have invested THE BoaRD IN MONTREAL 
with full powers to examine into, and accept of Proposals. puttiug the Company on the 
risk, at once, without communicating wiih the parent Board. : : 

A party has it thus im his power to effect au Assurance on bis Life immediately, with- 
out incurring the delay to which Life Assurers in this country have hitherto been sub- 
jected, from the sanction of the Head Roard being required to complete the transac- 
tion: the deliverance of the Board at Montreal being final and irre b ‘ 

This arrangement gives w the CoLoniat all the faciliiies of a Company comntieiy 
local ; and combined with the additional advantages of a large Guaranteed Capital, 
foros the most perfect sec urity in all Assurance transactions. 

Rates by Aa.ual Payments for an assurance of £100 sterling: 

Taste I. 
Whole Term of Liie, wi bh Participation io the Profits of the Company. 


Age. | Aonua: Premium. | Age. 








Annual Premium. | Age. | Annual Premivm. 








15 £1 14s 0a ET) 22 9s 4d 50 £4 ids Od 
20 | 1 188 4d | 40 ws bs Gd 60 | 7 7s 1d 





Pouicies effected under THIs TABLE, have the benefit of participating in the profits am 
the Company, which will be ascertained and divided at certain intervals, whea 
Policy will share in the Fund to be allocated for division among the Assured. 


Tasce Il. 
Se an > A ___ Whole ‘Term of Life without Participation. ead 
Age. | Avnual Premium. | Age. | Annual Premium. | Age. | Annual Premium. 
15 £1 ils 2d so | £2 58 sd 50 ~ £t 5s 3d 
20 1 15s Id 40 «(| 3 0s Od | 60 | 6 14s lld 
Policies effected under THis Tasve, secure sums of fixed amourt, payable at death. 
This Table is frequent y selected by parties to whom it is an object to transact on 
lowest eee and is weil suited to Assurances effected in connection with Loans, or te 
cover DesTs. 


Premiums can be paid by half-yearly instalments. 

fate Crepit SystemM.—Accorving to this arrangement, parties wy Po HALF of the 
Annual premium for the first Five or Seven Years, the remaining half with interest to 
remaio asa debt on tke Policy, and paid off when convenient, or, at the option of 
Assured, to be dec ucted at settlement of the claim; 

Or, the Company will grant Assurances on the following plan :—ONne-TuIRD of the 
Annual premium to remain in the hands of the Policy-holder during the subistence ef 
the Assurance, the propor.ion of premiums thus reserved to be veducted with Interest, 
when the sum assured omes aclaim upon the Company. 

TRAVELLING Licence.—The arrangements of the Directors, as regards Resideace 
and Travelliag, are extremely liberal, the limits being generally very extensive, and in 
particular, the assured having permission \o pass from any NorRTH AMERICAN PorT TO 
ANY European Port, at all times, without extra charge. 

The Prospectus of the Company, containing the Rates, Conditions, &c., together with 
every other information regarding Lire AssURANCES and ANNUITIES, may be obtained 
by application at as | ot the Offices of the Company. 

y order of the Directors, 
A. DAVIDSON PARKER, Manager for Canada, 
Office, 19 Grea: St. James Street, Montreal. 


nov 13—6m 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
No. 8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL 8TREET. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000—$5,000,000. 

7a Company established by‘ 4ct of Parliament, in 1831, affords the most perfect 

security in a large paid ap Capital, and in the great success which has attended 

itsince its commencement—its annual income being upwards of £92,000, or in Amexi- 
can currency, $460,000, 

In 1841, the Company added a Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, 

to all policies of the Participating Class, from the time they were effected, as shown in 


the following table :— 
$5000 6 years—added $600. 
S5(WO 4 years—added $400. 
$5000 2 years— added $200. 
: } For the whole Lie. 
For seven years,| 

















Age. For one year. |at an annual pre-} Yeaily without; Yearly with 
| mium of | profiis. profits, 
23 1 02 | 1 99 | 1 82 | 2 00 
24 104 lll 1 87 210 
25 1 07 115 | 1 92 2 15 
26 110 ! 117 ) 1 97 2 20 





The premium, are on the most moderate secaie, and only one half need be paid for 
the first five years, where the insurance is fo Life, and Policies $2 500. 
Every information will be afforded aad prospectuses may be obt ined on application 
, C. MAITLAND, 


to 
jan8—tf Agent for New York and the United States. 





HILIP ERNST, Professor of the Flute and Guitar, Music Room, 395 Broadway, 

near Walker street, would respectfully announce that he has just now a few most 
excellent Boehm Flutes for sale. These instruments are manufactured expressly for him, 
and constructed entirely on the original principles of the celebrated Bohm. Mr. Ernst 
off-rs patticulaér advantages, having enjoyed a long acquaintance with the inventor ia 
Europe, and having veen the first to introduce in ‘his city the Behm FPluteas adopted 
in the Cons-rvatoire Royale de Paris, London Royal Academy of Music, and the prin- 
cipal musical institutions on the continent. He has also a number of very good eight 





keyed Flutes, taken in exchange for Beehm instruments, which be wou'd dispose of on 
modera.e terms, and they are mostly trom the vest makers, 

A full scale of fingering, and all the instructions necessary to the understanding of the 
peculiarities of the Behm Flute, accompany every instrument. All interesied in the 
t lute are invited to call at 395 Bioadway, where all Mr. Ernst’s musical publications 
are to be had. dec 18—3m 





ANVARD’S MAMMOTH PANORAMA OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER !— 

PAINTED ON THREE MILES OF CANVAS!—Exhibiting a view of country 
1200 mi es in length, extending trom the mouth o' the Missouri River to the city of New 
Orleans, and reaching over tea degrees of latitude, BEING THE LARGEST PAINTING IN 
THE WORLD! 

Open every evening (Sunday excepted) at the NEW PANORAMA BUILDING ie 
Broadway, adjoining Niblo’s Garden. 

Acmission 50 cents—children half price. 

The Panorama will commence moving «t 7 o’clock precisely. 

Afternoon Exhititions ou Wednesdays and Saturdays, at 3 o’clock. 
Seats secured trom 10 till 12 o’clock, A M. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
‘a SAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN,’ 
(EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 
CAPITAL £500,000 sterling, or $2,50,000, 
Besides a reserve fund (from surplus premiums) of about $185,000. (Part of the capital is 
invested in the United States.) 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq., George-st., Hanover-sqaare, 
Chairman ofthe Court of Directors in London, 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LUCAL DIRECTORS, 
(Chief Office for America, 74 “all-st)—New York. 
Jacob Harvey, Esq.,Chairman, Jas. Boorman, Esq., Gorbam A. Worth, Esq. 
Jobn J. Palmer, Esq. George Barclay, Risa. Samuel M. Fox, Ksq., 
Jonathan Goodhue, Esq., SamnelS. Howlaad, Esq.,- Willitm Van Hook, Esgq., 
and C. Kdward Habicht, Esq. 
EDWARD 'T, RICHARD-ON Esq., General, Accountant. 
Pamphlets, biavk forms, table of rates, lists of Agents, &c. &c., obtained at the Chief 
Office 74 Wall-s., or from either of the Agents throughout the United States, and British 


North American Colonies 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
tor the United States and B. N. A. Colonies. 


_ dee 18 


aug 28. 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 21sT aUGUST, 1847. 
CAPITAL, FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS. —__ 
President, Hugh C, Baker; Vice Presidert, J ‘f, Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & 
Sa leir; Physicians, G. O'Reilly and W. G. Dickinson, ’ 
flee COMPANY is prepared to effect AssuRANCE UPON Lives, end transact any 
business dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grant or pur- 
chase Annuities or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 
in addition te the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of 
this Company are enabled, from the investment of the Premiums in the Province at @ 
rate of compound interest much beyond that which can be ob ained in Britain, to pro- 
mise @ most material reduction of cost; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorshipsor En- 
dowments for a smaller present payment, or yearly premium, and granting increased 
ANNUITIES whether immediate or defe red, for any sum of money invested with them. 
They can also point to the! cal position of the Company as of peculiar importance to 
intending Assurers, as it enablessuch As urers to exercise control over the Company 
and facilitates the acceptance of healthy risks, as well as the prompt settlement of 
clainis. i a) ta 
Assurances can be effected either wits or WITHOUT participation in the profits of the 
Company; the premiums may be paid in half yearly or quarterly instalments ; 
and the HALF CREDIT SYSTEM having been adopted by the Board, credit will be given 
tor one half of the first SEVEN premiums, secured upon the Policy atone. 


Annual Premium to Assure £400, Whole Verm of Liie. 














— win 1 Witboat _ | (With | Without) po), 

Age. | tprofivs. | Profits. | ~_ Credit. | Age sr | Profits. | Balt Credit. 
. ————— rT 362)2u8 2176 
e ‘a: on 45 317 1/9 4 0 874 
sS lissetin ? 1176 . 50 418 1181711 414 « 
a es eS Be 2 26 55 | 517 8141911 5 34 
ae Eee 292 | 6 !710/6 911 6 132 


The above rats, For Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon compari- 
son, be found to be LOWER than the si vilar tables of any other office at present offerin 
to assure in Canada, while the assured with participation will share in three-fourths o 
the whole profit of that Branch of ihe Company’s Susiness. ‘ 

Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any further information 
respecting the system of the Company, or the practice of Life Assurance, can be 
tained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 

Agents and Medical Officers already appointed: 
Brantford. scccccccccccccccces WiMAM MUItTheRd..ccccccvesccces 6seee 60 cebdeepeoe, 96600000 
Cobourg... ecececceereeeDAMeS CAMECTON. cocesceceeees 
seeesee-Robert M. Boucher,..........- . 














Colborne. eerccvestes eeccceces ° 
Dundas... ce ecerccccoseceseeeesecesccncesescoccs eee-eeeDr. James Hamilton.......06 
London..... ecntevesees s-eeee. George Scowt,....-.ssseee+-+sDr, Alexander Anderson....« 
Montreal......-+++ ees ee eeeess Frederick A. Willson,.......Dr. 8. C. Sewell....... coccce 
Paris. ..ccscccccegeccccececcs .-David Buchan....... C000 ceccccccccces 

Port Sarnid.seccscceeseeeeseeeMalcolm Cameron........... cove 
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1848. 


“POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. _ 


PULPIT DENUNCIATIONS IN IRELAND. 


The Eartof Arundel to Dr. M Hale, Roman Catholte Archbishop of Tuam 
+411, Carlton Terrace, London, Friday, Nov. 26, 1847. 


“ My Lord Arciibishop,—I must eatreat your Grace to forgive me for ; such too the practice, of the ancient father, whe denounced the cruelties | 
the liberty L am \aking iu addressing you. My acquaiuiance with the high | and persecutions of Pagaus and heretics against their flocks, without 
characier your Grace bears, as well as your exalted position in the Lri st | thiaking they were guilty of any inroad on the rights of others. 


Chareh, embolden me w lay before you the grivt which heavily oppress es 


me a8 & 


the claims which the Irish Cuurch has tothe love and admiration of the 





} 


, faithfal sou of the Holy Catholic Cuurch. Lam deeply sensible of | king indulgence. 


Christian world. History relates the heroic constancy with which the Irish 


qo claned religious liberty for themselves and denied it to their unhappy 
brethren. With the knowledge of such sufferings endured for the faita, | 
how bitter itis to tay heart tha: L cannot delend the Irish Courch in my 
intercourse With my friends, or against the atlacks of violent Opponents in 
the House of Commons. It is not of the fearfal crime of murder by indi- 
viduals of the peasaotry that I wish to speak however sh cking such cold- 
blooded revengo appears to \Lose at a distance. Nor do I wish to notice 
the frequent connivance of the peasantry ia the escape of the assassin. 1 
jot so difficalt to make excuses for men io their circuimstances. But that 
which completely overpowers me, and deprives me of all defence, is the 
eonduct of some members of the priesthood, Denunciations from the ¢ ltar 
followed by the speedy death ofthe denounced, and pablic speeches of most 
dangelous \eudeacy 0 an inflammatory people, are the melancholy accu 
sations to Which Lum Unable toreply. If | assert the smaller number ol 
the clergy WO bave recoarse to such means of obiaining or retaining in- 
fluence, 1 am imme liately asked—Where, then, is the boasted discipliue of 
the Catholic Church ? How is it that men +o impradent, if not so wicked, 
are not suspended from the their spicitaal fanctions? 1 am told that either 
yirtue or discipline is banished from Church. If I assert the primitive | 
custom ol the Church, the pablic penance, and the paternal admonition of 
the pastor, delivered in the presence of the people, the reply is, why de- 
pounce those not subject to your discipline! And why make use of such 
dangerous methods ia a country which has not forgotten the crimes engeu 
dered by cruel persecu'ioy and Consequent despair? Oh, my Lord, it is 
indeed severe to tev! the justice ofsach remarks not, be it observed, of thought 
less and uncharitable men, but of those whose best feelings would williaglys 
seek for all that is pious and good in the Catholic faith, ‘bese are the topic 
which I venture asa humble and faithfal member of the Church to bring 
under your Grace's notice. Can nothing be done to remove from as su 
heavy a scandal ? What comfort and security would bo brougit to many- 
a wnfiding Catholic ly the speedy and stern censure of ecclesiastical dici- 
pline upoa the offenders! ‘The fierce declamation of Exeter Hall, and ali 
the vehemence of Parliamentary opponents, and all the freedom of Protes- 
tant assertion, have netdune 60 mach injury to the cause of the Catholic | 
faith in this country as these unhappy cireamstances. Aad now, my Lord 


ist 





Catholics have endured the relentless persecution and bitter scorn of those | 


on the plea of the public anxiety, that nothing might be omitted or post 


Archbishop, itis my duty to beseech yoar forziveness for my great boldaess, | 


which anxiety forthe Church has alone prompted. 
“ Tentreat your Grace’s benediction ; and have the honour to be, with 
every feeling of the deepest respect, your Grace's very humble, faithtul 
aud obedient servant. Anunper aod Surkey. 
‘ To his Grace the Archbishop of Tua», St. Jarlath, Taam.” 
Dr. M‘ Hale's Answer. 
“ Tuam, Dec. 1, 1847. 


feel sincerely obliged for such a communication. 
should not appear tv your Lordstip sufficiently prompt, the delay urose 
from my anxiety to mest your anxious wishes to satisfy those who feel 
much surprise and sorrow at the present condition of Lreland. 


calumnies of the puble journals regarding the conduct of the Catholic 
clergy—for calummnies ticy mostly are—appear to bave made an unfa- 
vourable impression in the sister couatry, I thought it but right to put 
before the public acorrect statement of the relation in which the clergy 
of Ireland siaad regaraing the present circumstances of the country. 

“The same post by which this letter will reach your Lordship, will 

also convey a public commuuication to the Prime Minister ou tue impor- 
tant subject on which you did me the honvur to write. I should perhaps 
be too sauguise if | anticipated that the sentiments of the letter would 
give general satisfaction, even to all pious and benevolent Catholics, who 
are sorely afilicted, as well at the sufferings of the people as at the impat- 
ed connivance of some of the clergy at those excesses of barbarity of 
which sume of the people have been guilty. It is not necessary that 1 
suould repeat what | have publicly stated, beyoud the assertion, that if 
the clergy were capable of encouraging or abetting, not only such heinous 
erimes as they arecharged with encouraging, but even lesser offences, they 
would assured!y pay the forfeit by being suspended from the duties of 
theireacred office. Vague charges, however, originating with the bitter 
calumniators of the Catuolic Church, and widely circulated through those 
adverse organs, caunot be deemed accusations on which any canonical 
proceedings could be founded, Your Lordsbip will not, 1 trust, imagine 
that ] am now vindicating or excusing intemperate language, which | 
deplore. We must suppose that when such is uttered, the usual evangel 
ical process of admonition is made use of. Should such language, how- 
ever reprehensible, be found accompanied with such zealous reprobation 
of crime as the best friend of suciety and religion could give expression 
to, and should the sincerity of that zeal for public order be so borne out by 
the blameless tenovr ofa long and laborious life in advancing the interest 
of piety and of the public peace, that it could not be questioned, the isolat- 
ed words which coult Yeara bad meaning would be favourably interpre- 
ted by any lay impartial jury. 

“think, then, your Lordship could put it to any of your scandalized 
friends, whether such a person, so citcumstanced, deserving adwonition no 
doubt, could be ignominiously laid aside from the discharge of the duties of 
a ministry which te faithfully fulfilled. IT have dwelt on this case as some- 
what dnalogous to one wiich has excited, aud I regret the oecasiun, mach 
auimadversion. No provocation, it must be avowed, can excuse the hid- 
eous crimes uf some of the peasantry, If religion were entirely out of the 
question, good taste and a sense of propriety should check the use of lan- 
guage of which the awkward fasnion is sometimes as reprehensible as the 
idea which it may convey. Still L would implore of your Lordship to plead 
for us from your Euglish trieads, when contrasting the two couutiies, the 
consideration of the different circumstances in which the two countries are 
placed. Jt is not to extenaate crime—that is out of the question—but 
within the range of lawful regimens, it might a3 well be said twat the ordi- 
nary dietary suited to a sound man is also fitted for one in the last state of 
sickness aud exhaustion, as that the same course of instruction and disci- 
pline adapted to the well a‘justed relations of Eoglish society would be 
equally efficacious in restoring the shattered frame of society in L[reland. 
All [can say is, that from al! your Lordship could read and hear of the cru- 
eities, the ordinary, the every day recurring cruelties endured by the Irish 
peas@atry, and inflicted by thosa from whose position aud education some 
humanity should be expecied, you wuuld have no idea of the state of [re- 
land, or the difficult and anomalous position in which the Catbolic clergy 
areplaced. It is a state ot which I pray your Lordship will coutinue ignorant 
in England, to the benefit of the people aud the honour of their aristocracy 
and gentry. But whilst I sincerely wish you the continuance of this com- 
paratively happy state, [ beg, iu return, toclaim some indulgence for the 
position of those who are uot similarly favoured. Tue clergy of Ireland 

may adopt a line of conduct which, however within the pale of Catholic 
discipline as weil as the constitution, may appear Somewhat strange, nay, 
utterly unaccountable to their brethren in England. It may be—and [own 
it ls the case—that their conduct strictly within the laws of propriety too, 
would appear equally strange to those on this side of the Channel in ‘some 
circumstances, { have not the least doubt but many of those who thus 
view each other’s conduct with equal surprise, would change their line of 
conduct if they were to exchange their mutual positious. And yet to neither 
one or the other should I impute inconsisteney, or any subserviency either 
to popular or aristocratic influences unworthy of their order. No, my Lord; 
wean refiections I am ouly feebly copying thosa piecepts of wisdom to 
h: ich the ancien’ fathers of the Church, and especially the great St. 
suited Oene expression. He tells us that the mode ani topics of address 
on whew Fa not pe sppeuee to another. He illustrates this judicious 
of the eer . vane © tr eatment by a reference to the dilferent states 
pote f /ustiiution ; and the same may be said of different states of 

Public deunnciations of pe 

are not the practice iu lretand. 


: The daties. ver, of vith 1X. 
ception, as they , however, of all without ex 


come within the Pes contained in the code of Christian morality, 
regard to the o} eee sphere of the priest’s instructions. With 
cipline a ential” tae > oe not being amenable to the dis- 
humanity do not endl vuurch, | have only to remark, that justice and 
body of Christians, an 
the theme of e 


Very pastor's instructions. True, the Catholic pastor can- 


| ward of the Mackenzie;—and, as one of Sir James Ross's ships js to 


| that neighbourhood. 

‘My Lord—I am honoured with your Lordship’s very kind letter, and | |and—and iu like manner send out exploring parties in every direction; 
° we | . . . ’ . 

ifmy acknowledgmeat | the one sent southwards having the prospect of intersecting Sir J. Richard- 


| 


: From | rig Land will be resumed by Sir Johu Richardson in the summer of 1849, | reckoning. 
other respected individuals L have had lately simialar letters; and as the | if necessary. 


| 


} our columps for the publication of a letter on the subject of these expe. 


| mer that which has never been accomplished under two summers:—by 
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not subject the violators of justice or humanity not belonging to the Ca-, au unusual circumstance. To a land journey, then, alone we can look for 
tholic Church to its rigorous penances and satisfactions; but that does not success :—fcr the failure of a land journey would be the exception to the 
preclude his right of denouncing aggressions on the rights of justice and rule, while the failure of a sea expedition would be the rule itself. To the 
humanity belonging to his flock from any quarter. Such was the feeling, | western land ot Nurth Somerset, where, I maintain, Sir John Franklib 
will be found, the Great Fish River is the direct and only route ; and al- 
though the approach to it is throagh acountry too poor and tov difficult of 
access to admit of the transport of proviston, it may be made the medium 
of communication between the | st expedition and the civilized world,— 
and Indian guides be thus placed at their disposal to convey them to the 
hunting grounds of the Red Men. Wihout such guides it is impossible 
that they can reach these bunting grounds, It was by thatintricate and 
| dangerous river that I ruached the Polar Sea, while acting as second officer 
ia search of Sir Jon Kuss; and as there were but two officers on thathon- 
ourable service, your Lordship can but look to those officers for the ele- 
ments of success, if a mission by that river is resolved upon. All that [can 
do, as one of those officers so peculiarly circumstanced, is to place my views 
on record as an earnest of my sincerity. Even if the admiralty should de- 
termine to try to force provision vessels throngh Bebring and Barrow 
Straits, aud scclle ihe vicinity in buats for } (Xpedition,—and try 


‘I fear { have tired your Lordship: if so, [ respectfully crave your 
My very prolixity will impress your Lordship with 
the conviction that I am anxious that oar conduct should not stand in 
any unfavourable light with a nobleman whose hereditary zeal for the | 
glory of the Catholic Church, and the good name of its priesthood, is well 
worthy of the mavy accumulated titles to respect which he has inherited 
from his ancient house. 

“‘ [have the honour to be, my Lord, your Lordship’s most respectful 
and obedient servant. Jous, Archbishop of Tuam. 

—_— 


ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 
From the London Atheneum 


We were the first to announce,a few weeks ago, that Government pur- 
posed taking immediate steps to send out Expeditions in search of Sir 
John Franklin and his party;—and we have since been earnest in pressing, 


THE ie: es 
they must,—and succeed, it will he satisfactory to know that such a mission 
as | have proposed was adopted ; while if they should fail in their attempts 
—and I am sorry tosay that [ fully believe they will fail,_—and the service 
under Consideration is put aside, it will be a source of regret that not only 
the nation at large will fecl, but the whole civilized world. When this re- 
gret is felt, and every soui has perished, such a mission as | have pro 
will be urged again and again for adoption ; for itis impossible that the 
country will rest satisfied until a search be made for the remains otf the lost 
expedition by a person in whom the country bas confidence. No inexpes 
rienced person can go upon such anerrand. The efforis of the Danish gov- 
ernment fur the lost colonies of Greenland, the efforts of the Portuguese 
government for the brothers Corteroal, and the efforts of the French gov- 
ernweut fur the unfortunate La Perouse, cannot fail to raise our national 
pride when placed iv similar circumstances, 

it has been stated in the periodeai literature of the day thata party of 
sappers and miners sailed last June in charge of provisions destived for the 
Viackenzie river, as supplies for the lost expedition; and that Sir John 
Richardaon is to leave England in February bext to head this party. I 
hope this may be mere report. Such an expedition would be one of relief 
from a difficulty which, to be successtul, anticipates the difficulty to be 
overcome—tor if the Just expedition can reach the Mackenzie River, or even 
the Great Bear Lake by the Coppermine River, to benefit by these supplies, 
they have solved the problem inure than three centuries--they have dis- 
covered the North West Passage ; a dream we can scarcely expect to be 
realized. 


poned which the real circumstances of the case demanded. Weare now 
enabled to present our readers with the following particulars—which 
proceed from the highest official authority. Three Expeditions will be 
sent to the Arctic regions :—one willbe despatched in the course of a few 
days to Behring’s Straits: tho second wilt sail early in the ensuing 
spring to Baflin’s Bay, and will be under the command of Sir James Ross ; 
and the third will consist of an overland Expedition to be placed uuder 
the direction of Sir John Richardson. 

The bouts with their crews of twenty men, belonging to the last-named 
Expedition, went out te Hadson’s Bay during the late summer; and intel- 
ligence of their arrival at York Factory and departure for the interior has 
reached this country. They were to winter at Cumberland House, or at 
Saskatchewan River; and as s00n as navigation opens in the spring are to 
resume their voyage to the Mackenzie River. Sir John Richardson and 
another officer will leave England in March next for Canada; and by tra- 
velling in light canves by the usual route of the far-tradors to the north- 
west, they hope to overtake the boatsia Jaly and with thom to reach the 
Arctic Sea in the beginning of August—with au ample supply of nutritious 
and solid food. Ths intentiou of this party is to track the coast to the 
eastward of the Mackenzie River—to communicate with the various tribes 
of Esquimaux, in expectation of gleauiug some tidings of the discovery Tue recent survey of Dr. Rae is satisfactory only so faras it confirms the 
ships—to examine Wollasten Land, and trace, as far a practicable, any in- | Esqvimeax chart furnished ty SirJ. Ross ; aud as it supports my views 
lets thet may lead to the north—to erect lund-marks on various headlande, | that the westeru shore of the Great Fish River estuary is continous with the 
with written communications buried underneath—and when the season | western lend of North Somerset,—or, to use my own words of 1836, “ that 
closes,to repair to wiater quarters at Great Bear Lake, by the Copper | trom Cape Hay the land wends N_N.E., when it dips the horizon, where a 
Miue River. The boat parties to be sent out from the vessel which is to | smali space intervenes—in all probability a deep bay—to a land gradually 
winter within Bebring’s Straits, will, it is hoped, fully explore tothe west rising into boldness, following a north westerly course; the extremes of 
which are named Points Ross aud Booth.”* Ifthe survey of Dr. Rae 
could be depended upon the view 1 have taken is the correct one; bat at 
| present it is valuelessina georgraphical point of view. The peninsulerity 
of North Somerset is stiila problem ; for itis far from evident that Dr. Rae 
reached Lerd Mayor Bay of Sir I, Russ. Henot ouly neglected to search- 
a | for tue wreck of the Victory steam-ship or some tokeu of Sir J. Ross’s foot 
son’s route, and if thought expedient—uf communicating with him by the | ing, but be commenced bis journey without providing himself with the 
Coppermiue River. The search of the coast and of Wollaston aid Victo means to correct his longitude,—which Le calculad entirely by dead 
Further, he not only made his survey when all nature was 
clothed in ice aud snow—which placed it out of his power at all times 

Notwithstanding that the Admiralty have jadged it prudent to make | to recognize laud from water, much more to distinguish that water 
the preparatious tur these extensive researches, we are gratified at boing | which was salt from that which was fresh— bat he made stort cats to save 
informed that most of the officers who, from having acquaintance withi | a journey round capes and bays, and thus lost sightof the continuity of 
the navigation of the Arctic Seas and the intentions of Sir Jobn Franklin, | laud, wuich aa experienced traveller would not have done, 
arequalitied to judge in the mattercontinue to hope that Sir John Frank | Even under the most favourable vircamstances, it is impossible to put any 
lin has succeeded in passing Behring’s Straits. Had his vessels been | other thana low value upon a winter survey in the Polar regions. ‘This is 
nipped inthe ice, or stopped im Lancaster Sound, he would, we are as | exemplified inthe jouraey which Sir James Clarke Ross made across the 
sured, have returned to England about this time; and as be has not done | isthmus of Bovthia ; when he not only traced a large portion of land under 
so, they consider it probable that he had succeeded in getting so well | an impressiou that he was travelling along the continent of America, 
to the westward the first year that he has been enabled toclear Behring’s | which, after several years was found by asummer survey to have been an 
Straits this October--in which case they look for tidings, either through | island, but he actually passed by the estuary of the Great Fish River 
Russia or by the Isthmus of Panama, in February next. He had provi. | altogether unaware of the existence of that magnificent stream. Poctes’ 
sious enough, it seems, to evable him to winter this season in the Arctic | Bay was the name given by Sir James Clarke itoss to the esturary into 
Sea, if he bad penetrated so far to the west as to render the prospect of | which the Great Fisn River has since been found to empty itself. 
his passing Bebring’s Straits next summer such as to make his staya/ Dr. Rae has, however, furnished us with some ipteresting matter for 








be stationed in Lancaster Sound at the north end of North Somerset, parties 
sent out from thence, both.to the northward and southward, will explore 
Auother of Sir James’s ships will push on to Banks 


third winter expedient. discussion. For instance, there is the evidence of the outlet of the Fish 
-_— River inio Regent [nlet-—for which I have so long contended; and the 
(We have been again requested by Dr. King to give him the use of} fact that the fatlare of bis enterprise is wholly attributable to an accum~ 
ur A ) j ulation of ice upon an eastera land gives additional weight to the law 
ditious to Earl Grey. Asusual, Dr. King speaks his own langaage—and | which I have established, that all arctic lands that have an eastern aspect 
is responsible for his own statements and opinions. We have doue what | are ice-clogged. The journey which [ proposed to Lord Glenelg iu 1835, 
was incumbent on us by pointing out the contirmation which hi8 views | afierwards to Lord Stanley, and which | now, at the expiration of twelve 
and arguments maintained in this paper have already received. } | years, proposed to your Lordship—is along a land which bas a western 
T'o the Right Hon. Earl Grey. aspect, and which L have shown is almost invariably ice-free. My pro- 
: 17 Savile Row, Nov. 25. | gress, therefure, tothe spot where I suppose the lost expediiion will be 
The last ray of hope has now faded that Sir Jobn Franklin by his own | found will be unimpeded ; and notonly will the question as to the pen- 
exertions can save himse!f and bis one hundred aud twenty five followers | insularity of North Somerset be set at rest, but that which remains un- 
from the death of starvation. I trast, therefore, your Lordship will excuse | done of the northern configuration of America will be c inpleted,—for it 
my calling your a'tention to my letter of the 10th of June last (see anie,| is by hugging the westera land of North Somerset only that we can 
No 1024),—which is acknowledged, but remains unanswered. I should | expect to tallupon the traces of the lost expedition, if we are to look for 
uot have intraded myselt again on your Lordship’s notice were I able to | it in that direction. , 
believe that your Lordsbip is fully sensible of the heavy responsibility | { would state, in conclusion, that the various surveys which have been 
which the calamily has placed upon you. The Admiralty Board may send | set afloat since Lcame forward in 1836 as a volunteer have but cleared 
aSsislance by the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans—they may set in motivn} the way to render the soundness of my views the mure apparent. The 
every mariner who has assisted ia ploughing the northern seas,—yet it} severa! expeditions which have sinc» been undertaken, whether they 
will not relieve you from responsibility as the principal Secretary of State | \ave resulted in success or failure, have affurded so many successive 
for the colonies. The service which | bave proposed, as a matter of pre- | links in the chain of evidence which demunstrates the scientific charac- 
cedent, shoald emanate from the Colunial Board. It was from that Board | ter of the views advanced by me in 1836,—and for adherence to which 
that assistance was despatched in search of Sir Johu Ross; and from that | I have been refused all character as a scientific traveller and all honora- 
Board the Polar Land Journeys, so frai:ful in result, were one and all set! ry acknowledoment of faithfal service to my conmtes. Tam not, havw- 
on foot. © ever, asking your Lordship, to recommend to her Majesty the bestowing 
I have already called your Lordship’s attention to the evideace which upon me a mark of approbation, as a reward for the soundness of these 
Sir Edward Parry on his retiremeut from active service has laid before the | views, which has been bestowed upon those who contradicted them. [ 
Admiralty in confirmation of his opinion that the most serioas consequences | am asking your Lordship to appoint me to a service for which I am pe- 
to his crew would be the tesult of passing a third winter in the Polar re- | culiarly qual:fied,—a service of extreme hazard and labour, but which, 
gions—and a third winter, i! is now too evident, the lost expedilion must} to be successful, must be undertaken by some one of great expe- 
pass in the inclement North. [n order, however, to save our fellow crea-| rience. I am willing to labour still for that recognitign which will give 
tures from all the horrors of starvation and its awful consequences, I have me equality with those who are my superiors :—an when I state to 
| offered to your Lordsbip to undertake the boldest juarney which has ever | your Lordship that I stand alone as a single individua, issolated from 
been proposed—and one which is justifiable ouly trom the circumstances. | the heroes of the Pole in reward for services, I trast your Lordship will 
I have offered to attempt to reach the western land of North Somerset be- | consider that [ have strong claims for such a service. The time has ar- 
jore the close of the summer of 1843—to accomplish, in fact, in one sum- | rived, I say, when I am able to refer your Lordship to my past services 
and my present character as a guarantee that [ am rincere ia my offer, 
and as an earnest that I will faithfully discharge the duties which will - 
develve upon me if [ should be honoured with the service | am seeking 
at your Lordship’s hands. Surely, my Lord, | should now have a, peace 
offering. A considerable portion of the main continent of North Ameri- 
ca bears the outline which I gave to it—in which | differed with, Sir 
George Back. TheGreat Bay of Simpson and trending ot the land north- 
east of Cape Hay are so many truths; and although the trending of the 
land named Points Ross and Booth—which [ maintain rans N.W. and 8. 
E,, aad not East and West as Sir George Back has mapped it—and the 
peninsularity ef North Somerset, fur which I have for twelve years con- 
tended, have to be proved, they are rendered highly probable by the 
journey of Dr. Rae. 
That I have laboured through this difficult subject for so many years, 








whi-h means I incur the risk of having to winter wih the Esquimaux,—or 
of having to make the journey along the barren ground to winter quarters 
on snow shoes, How, your Lordship may inquire, is this Herculean task 
to be performed? Upon what groands do I rest my hope of success? I 
would state, in answer, that itis necessary the leader of such a journey 
should have an intimate knowledge of the country and the people through 
which he has to pass,—the health to stand the rigour of the climate,—and 
the strength to undergo the fatigue of mind and body to which be will bé 
subjected. It is because I bave these requisites, which I conscientiously 
believe are not to be found in another, that [ hope to effect my purpose. 
The uncivilized man—and upon the service under consideration We must 
have large dealings with him—in choosing his sabject looks for physical, 
not mental, qualifications ; and if these are not apparent, he is cautivus and 
undecided—and the more you harry him the less certain youare of making | and at last successfully—-that I have been the first to show how the great 
him answer your purpose. Time, the most important elemeut in Polar | pazzile of three centuries could be unravelied—-and that i lave cuustaatly 
travelling, wiil in this way be lost to the stranger in the land, and the jour- | offered for a period of twelve of those years, whenever an opportunity 
ney rendered unavailing :—while my great activity, power of endurance, | occurred, to be the means of unravelling it—inspire me with hope that 
and success as a physician, during my journey in search of Sir J. Ross, must | [ shail at last fiud justice at the hands of your Lordship, and that I may 
be fresh in the recollection of nine-tenths of the [edian population through | be allowed to bave my place in the great effort which must be made for 
which such a mission as | have proposed will have to pass.—and cannot) the rescue of 126 men who compose the lost Expedition. 











rsons by name, whatever be their misdeeds, | 


isively belong, or at least svoald not, to any peculiar | 
that the inculcation of those duties should form | 


fail to Secure 10 me every co-operation, It is a well ascertained fact that I have the honour, &c Ricnarp Ktya. 
the medical traveller succeeds when all others fail. : . 
SO 


If your Lordship will ake a glance atthe map of North America and di- | FESTIVAL URN UB 
OF THE BURNS’ CLUB. 


reot your attention to but three p!.ces,—Behring Strait on the Pacifie, Bar- | 

row Strait on the Atlantic, and the Jand of North Somerset between them— 7” : . : 

you Will perevive that to render assistance to a party situated on that land | lhe members of the New York Burns’ Club commemorated the anni- 

there are two ways by sea and one by land. Of the twosea ways, the | Vorsary of the natal day of Scotia’s Poet, on Tuesday last. A most sump- 

route by the Pacific is aliogether ont of the question. Ltis an idea ol by- | taous banquet was prepared for the occasion by Messrs. Clarke aud 
js| Drown, Franklin Coffee House, Maiden Lane, New York, at which ail 

the delicacies of the season were spread in the grea’est profusion. The 


gone Gays :—while that by the Atlantic 1s so doubtful of success that it is} 
merely necessary, in order to pat this assistance aside as jar trom certain, to - 
table was very beautifully ornamented, and the room bad a most bril- 


mentiod ‘bat Sir John Ross found Barrow Strait closed in the sumiver of 
i832—and as this straithas been visited only six times, it may be far trom 








s * King’s “ Arctic Ocean, ’ vui, uM. p. 26. 
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We noticed some vases of the genuine mountain hea- 
wore a sprig of the characteristic em- 
blem in his bosom. Upwards of eighty geutlemen sat down, consisting 
of the wembers of the Club and several guests. The President of the 
Club, James Linen, Esq. occupied the chair, supported on his right by 
W.C. Bryant, Esq. of the Evening Post, aud on his left by Dr. Bartlett, 
of the Albion, and Dr. Caldwell. Jobu 8. Maxwell Esq. officiated as 
Vice-President; Dr. Ferguson, being seated’ on his right, and Mr. Moody, 
of the Old Countryman, on his left. William H. Wright, Esq. officiated 
as second Vice-President. The address to the Haggis was delivered in 
aremarkably effective style by Major Sinclair, aud was intended as | 
~* grace before meat.” 


liant appearance. 
ther; and each of the party 





The Chairman opened the proceedings by giving as the first toast:— | 
“ The day and a’ wha houoar it,” which was drunk with honours, and 
followed by a song, by Mr. John Auderson, 
The President, iu iutroducing the second toast, spoke nearly as follows: 


the unfortunate rising under the Earlof Mar in’15 ;—their descendants 
were the Cavaliers of Virginia, and Virginia, the last province of the 
British realm to deny the ‘Sovereignty of the Stuarts, retains to this 
day, the name of the Old Dominion. here did Scotland furnish to the 
New World many of the lives of the choicest blood of the Revolution. 
Since the commencement of the present century, however. Scotland has 
not been disturbed by war or civil commotion, and her people, blessed 
with health and peace and swect content, have not the same indace- 
ment to leave their homes and kindred, Her improvements in agricul-~ 
ture, the acquirements of her scholars, and above all, the excellent sys- 
tem of her Common Schools, have placed her before the world an exam- 
ple to the nations. She has proved herself as capable in the arts of 


| peace as she was formidable in war,—she his exhibited the same con- 


stancy of parpose in this age of pregress as she was firm and unyielding 
to the Roman Legions. Her spear has indeed bean changed into a 
runing-hook, but if the one was wielded by the arm of a Wallace and a 
3ruce, the other is no less powerful in the bands of a Buins and a Scott. 


Gen‘lemen :—It is with feelings of no ordinary pride and satisfaction | And why ; why is it, Gentlemen, that poor, secluded old Scotland is 


that I congratulate you upon our meeting a ! : 
to commemorate the birth-day anniversary of our illustrious countryman, 
Robert Buras. When L look around me [ discern many old friends and | 
familiar fac +s, with whom I have been associated for the last fourteen 
years on similar occasions, and the smiles tha! beam on every countenance 
tell me that you have come as usual with feclings unaltered, determined 
to be happy and contribute to the harmony of the evening. I will not | 
trouble you with a long elaborate speech, nor will I insult your under- | 
standitig by a tedious narrative of the simple, yet thrillingly interesting 
life of the poet. Nature mede the author of the Gentle Shepherd a poet, 
and as it were out of compliment, she alloweu him to live to a green old 
age in the fal! enjoyment of his fame aud of his riches, but he was no 
sooner gathered to his fathers, when she, as if impatient to produce a 
greater than he, shortly afterwards pointed to a clay-built, straw-thatched 
cottage on the Banks of the Doon as the birth place of our own immortal 
Burns. Allan Ramsay died in January, 1758, and the grass ofthe Old 
Gray Friars’ Church Yard had only waved over his grave one summer ere 
Barns was born, for in January, 1759, this very day eighty-nine years ago, 
he came weeping into the world to fulfil his high and glorious destiny. 
Halleck beautifully says, 

Aud Burns—though brief the race he ran, 

Though rough and dark the path he trod, 

Lived——died—in form and soul a man, 

The image of his God. 

= J ” « *. 
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In every country and in every clime, where his countrymen are (and 
they are seattered over the world) wil! this day be honoured with meet- 
ings such as the present, not only in the Land of Cakes, but on the shores 
of Erie and Ontario, in the cities on the St. Lawrence, in the West India 
Islands; ia Australia; on the Banks of the Jumna and the Ganges and 
throughout the British dominions, and while [ am now addressing you 
thousands in the different sections of this vast aud interesting land are 


ain around the social board | almost a miracle among the nations ? 


Men vainly refer to the results of 
human wisdom in seeking for the causes of the decline and fall of nations, 
while be who runs may read the secret of the success of Scotland. Let 
him enter the cottages of the Scottish peasantry ;—!et him visit the fire- 
sides of the Scottish homes ;—let him observe, the prudence and the 
thrift, the industry and intelligence that prevail and the virtue and morality 
that pervade the social life of Scotland, and the causes of her prosp rity 
will be at once apparent. 
as indisputable as the heavens ufe eternal, tuit where the precepts of 
truth are taught in the homes of a people, law aud order willexist in 
public, and it is to the lessons of virtue, taught in the cottages of Scot- 
land, that we must ascribe the foandation of all her glory, He in whose 
honour we are here assembled has testified to this in undying numbers: 

From seeues like these, Old Scctia’s grandeur springs, 

That makes her loved at home, revered abroad, 

Princes and Lords are but the breath of Kings, 

An honest man’s the noblest work of Gud, 

And surely in fair virtue’s deavenly road 

Tne Cottage leaves the palace far behind. 

What is alordling’s pomp? A cumbrous load 

Concealing oft the wretch of human kind 

Studied in arts of bell, in wickedness refined. 


It should indeed be a source of infinite satisfaction to every Scotch- 
man to know and fee!, that with her simple and homely virtues, Scotland 
can march boldly on into the future. Whatever embarrassments, whether 
political or financial, may oppress the Mother country, naw or berealier, 
Scotland may rely upon her sons to carry ber through in triumph to the 
end. Itis not the wealth or the power of a nation as muchas their in- 
telligence and virtue that secures national happinees and national renown, 
and whatever is thedestiny of the British Empire, Scotland may depend 
wiih confidence upon her children inthe bour of trial, and trusting to 
their intelligence and virtue, rise superior to the difliculiies and disasters 





singing his songs and clamorously joyful in bis praise. The tide of his 
fame wil! onward roll with civilization, until it be co-extensive with the 
habitable globe, until the world that so coldly neglected bm when living 
shall ring with the glory of his name. 1 am glad that a Burns’ Club has 
been organized in this city. [tis delightful to meet as brothers to speak 
of aad to sing the songs of Caledonia. Lt is sweet to let memory dweli 
on the past, and rational to linger in the honied bowers of auld lang syne. 
Love of country is one of the noblest virtues we can possibly cherish, 
and it does not interfere with our duties and responsibilities as citizens 
in this the land of our adoption. Show me the man who loves not the 
land of his birth, the land where the ashes of his fathers repose, aud you 
show me a miscreant as base as a Sylla or a Catiline, a villain as execrable 
as Judas Iscariot who betrayed bis master; a traitor who like Arnold 
would barter the freedom of his country for a purse of gold; you show 
me a wretch who has left his country for bis country’s good, and who is 
only fit, as Shakspeare says, for “ treason, stratagems and spoils.’ I know 
full well, my friends, that the deadening apathy of age and the blighting 
influence of time have failed to sear the hallowed recollections of your 
youth, which cling like evergreens around the temple of the heart. 
Burns forgot not his Highland Mary long after she had goue to the spirit 
land. With a soul pregnant with feelings of burning devotion, he penned 
his touching and glowing lines to Mary in Heaven, and we may we!l 
adopt part of the lauguage as suitable to our own feelings, which frequent- 
ly wander,acrcss the Atlantic, where fancy conducts us through the scenes 
of our boyhood, where we teel as Burns fe!t, that 
“Time but the impression deeper makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear.” 

I hope that you have left the counting-room cares of business behind 

ou, to spend a few hours of unmingled happiness, and you will make 
Burns’ Anuiversary what it ought to be, * The feast of reason and the flow 
of soul.”” As “ brevity is the soul of wit” let your speeches be short, so that 
we may have av opportani'y of hearing all our friends who may wish to 
epeak on this occasion. I cannot conciude my remarks be\ter than by a 
few lines from an old poetical friend who fcelingly aud beautifully says, 


Roofless—untenanted may be the dome 

That gave us birth, still, still its name is home, 
Though bleak and barren be the lonely spot, 

Its charms can never, never be forgot. 

The wandering burn that bore the paper bark, 
The lilied spring that bubbled in the park, 

And all our gambols in the afternoon 

Beneath the thorn that blossomed white in June, 
And every bush that graced our native stream 
Are fresh and fair in Recollection’s dream. 

He concluied by giving “ The Genius of Burns,” 

Song ** Highlaud Mary,” by Mr. Clirehugh. 

The Chairman agiin rose and said,—The next toast, gentlemen, is one 
which I know will be cordially respouded to by every one present. It 
does not appeal to your prejudices, nor dogs it interfere with your poli. 
tical or religious creed. 1t has, however, large claims upon your nation- 
al feelings and upon your gillautry as gentlemen, and yet it is not 80 
much the individual that you are to consider, as the exalted position in 
which Providence has placed her, and which she adorns and dignifies by 
her many womanly and Queenly virtues. 

Gentlemen, I give you ** The Queen,” which was drunk enthusiastical- 
ly, with three times three. 

Anthem, “ God Save the Queen,” by Messrs, Moody, Anderson and 
Clirehugh. 

The Chairman, with » few preliminary observations, gave :— 

“ The President of the United States,” which was poe with great en- 
thusiasm, and was followed by an appropriate song, by Mr. Wignali. 

The Vice-Chairman then addressed the company in the following elo- 
quent strains :— 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Burns Club.—I rise to propose a 
toast to which I-am sure you will all respond with the tras Scottish en- 
thusiasm. I need only say it relates to the land of our birth or the land of 
our ancestors, andrecreaut indeed must be the man who feels no patri- 
otic glow when he reverts in memory to the seenes where he has lived 
and loved, or where his Fathers have lived and loved before him. The 
valour of her old chiefiains, and the romantic legends of her early bards, are 
enough to rekindle the smouldering fires of Scottish chivalry, even in these 

aceful times. The martial fame of Scotland dates from the days of Wil- 

iam the Lion. Ofall the nations she alone drove back the Imperial Cohorts 
of the Cesars. Her banners floated in victory at Bannockburn, over the 
conquerors of the fair fields of France and Burgandy, and to day if it were 
necessary she would show that the example of her heroes had not 
been utterly forgotten But, gentlemen, it is not this warlike reputation 
that has won for Scotland the greatest glory. Nor is it ber sons alone who 
regard her with admiration. The intelligent minds of every land tarn 
with pleasure to the picture of her prosperity, and seek for tbe causes of her 
success. They do not find that nature has been so bountiful in her bestow- 
menis, nor thai art has beautified and adorned her capital beyond all others 
nor that wealth has filled her homes with luxury ap pleasure ;-—but they 
discover the broad, distivet, and well known characteristics of her popu- 
lation which have made @ poor people and a poor country, Ticher 
and happier far than the nations of those far Southern climes blessed with 
the flowers of perpetual spring. There is no country in Europe whose 
palation bas improved to the satme extent in comfort and intelligence 
uring the last century, The emigration from that country is less, per- 
hape, than any other in the north, excepting Russia. Therea‘e not as many 
native born Scotchmen at this time in the United States as there were 
previous to the commencement of the American Revolution, During the 
civil wars, Cromwell sent ship loads of Scotch Royalists to the West 
Indies. During the reign of Charles the Second large parties of Round- 
heads and Covenanters were sent out to New England. The persecu- 
tions that succeeded the defeat of Prince Charlie at Culloden obliged 
many Jacobites to leave their native land and take refuge in this country. 
A large portion of Eastern Virginia was colonized by those who left after 


thatso frequently disturb the existence of societies. Gentlemen I give you 
| Scotland, the land of Genias, Moral Worth and Manly Independence. 
| Song—* Home of my Childhood,’’ by Mr. Eadie. 


Mr. Currenvau, in proposing © The Poets of America,” observed :— 
That iu the earliest ages of whicn we have any account the profession 
of oral itinerant poetry was held in high veneration, long betore Dane 
or Saxon held supremacy iu England. Civilization had scarce shed its 
soothing influence over the British Isles before bards and minstrels form- 
ed a necessary appendage to the retainers of the barons of old. They 
were held as vassals by both king aud lord, their province being to chaunt 
the glorious deeds of their masters by flood and field, as well as their 
success in ladies’ bower, to sing and play at the evening's revelry ; and 
often too in battle’s wildest roar, they have by their music encouraged 
bold, daring. and noble deeds. In the course of human progression, the 
poet was released from his vassalage, and took a station among the most 
elevated of mankind. Who the early poets f this country were during 
its first settlement by the Puritans, L havo not been able to learn, but 
their progress siuce then to the present day, speaks well for the lierary 
spirit of the people, notwithstanding utilitarianism had laid its leaden 
hand upon everything that did not in some way contribute to the accu- 
mulation of wealth; but those whose productions I have become acquaint- 
ed with, are like the genius whose tame we this day commemorate, and 
have become the property of the world—I1 will only name Dana, Bryant, 
| Sprague, Longfellow, Halleck, Alliston, Percival, Hoffman and Willis, 
| who willno more be forgotten by their countrymen, than that day will 
| forget to dawn. From them [I will pass ta the softer sex; they are not 
only a brilliant galaxy in the literary horizon, but shine more brightly in 
the calm social circle of their domestic and happy fireside, Sigourney, 
Embury, Gould, Oakes, Smith, Lucy Hooper, Francesa Ellet and the sis 
ters Davidson. J have much pleasure in speaking on this subject parti- 
cularly, as beture me this moment | view one of America’s most gifted 
sons, and one Whom both abroad aud at bome is prized not only for his 
faithful picture of the wild prairie scenes of his native land, but the 
grand old woods, mountain and flood have been gilded by his pen, and 
the high moral tone which pervades the whoie of his writings have giv- 
en them a home in the hearts of wll, In conclusion I wili add, long and 
far distant may be the day when sorrowing friends shall meet to comme 
morate his genius, and when the hour of departure arrives, may it find 
him prepared, in his own words, 





‘*Gently and without grief may he glide, 

Into the new, the eternal flow of thiags, 

Which, like a bright river mid the fields of heaven, 
Glides onward in perpetual peace.” 


Song, by Mr. Austia Phillips. 
The Vice-President, after a few happy remarks, gave :—“* Woman, 
lovely woman,” 


‘© The world was sad, the garden was a wild, 
And man, the hermit, sighed, till woman smiled.” 

This toast was drunk with all the eatbusiasm, whick their most ardent 
admirers were capable of displaying; after which followed the song ,— 
“Green grow the Rushes ’0!’’ by Mr. Sinclair, in his usual happy 
style; and was followed by the glee ‘‘ Here’s a Health to all good Lasses,” 
by Messrs. Clirehugh, Phillips, and Anderson. 

Mr. AnDrew Eapik, the active and esteemed secretary, then said— 

Gentlemen :—The splendid speeches and sentiments which you have 
already heard regarding Scotland and Barns, have left little more to be 
said on these subjects—bat however inadequate to the task, there is one 
theme which I cannot forbear bringing forward to your attention, and 
which I feel assured will arouse your warmes: feelings. I shall, with 
your kind permission, read you a few linesof poetry, appropriate to the 
subject, which I received from a friend in Scotland, dedicated to 


THE FRIEND WE CAN TRUST. 


Are ye doin’ ought weel? are ye thrivin’ my man? 
Be thank fa’ to Fortune for a’ that she sen’s ye ; 

Ye’ll hae plenty o’ friends, aye to offer their hand : 
When ye needna their countenance—A body kens ye. 


But wait ye a wee, till the tide taks a turn! 

An’ awa’ wi’ the ebb drifts the favours she len’s ye, 
Cauld frieudship will then leave ye lanely to mourn: 
When ye need a’ their friendship—-Naebody kens ye. 


The Crony wha stuck like a burr to your side, 

And vow’d wi’ iis heart’s déarest bluid to befrien’ ye 
A Five Guinea Note, man, would part ye as wide 

As if oceans and deserts were lyin’ between ye. 


It’s the siller that does’t man! the siller! the siller ! 
It’s the siller that breaks ye, an’ maks ye an’ men’s ye 
When your pockets are toom and na web i’ the loom 
Then tak ye my word for’t there’s naebody kens ye. 


Bat thirkna I mean that a’ mankind are sae 

Iv’s the butterfly-frien’s misfortune should fear aye— 

There are those worth the name, Gude sen’ there were mae ; 
When the caulder the blast—aye the closer draws near ye. 


The friend wha can tell us our fau’ts to our face, 
But aye frae our foes in our absence defen’s us— 
Leeze me on sic hearts! O, life’s pack he’s the ace 
Wha scorns to disown us when naebody kens us. 


By the dispensation of Divine Providence the storm of adversity has 
blown heavily over the Highlands of Scotland, but thank God, brighter 
days now begin to dawn, and misery and waat are no longer known ; 


/ but, gentlemen, in the midst of prosperity, we ought to remember those 


who extended a helpiug hand in the day of necessity, and proved thom- 
selves no butterfly friends. 


The sons and daughters of Scotland in every part of the civilized 











world, deserve great credit for their exertioas to assist their sufferin 
conntrymen. Still it is a duty we owe our fatherland. Bat what shall 
we say of our adopted brothers of this great country, who (without soli- 
citation) came nobly forward to assist in the good work. Welldo the 
beautiful lines of Burns apply to them. 

When man to man the world o'er 

Sha}! brothers be an’ a’ that. 

Nearly every vessel that left our shores for months, carried their con- 
tributions, and gladdened the hearts of the peop!c of Scotland. Can 
such philanthropy be equalled? Oan such noble generosity be forgot! 
{s there a Scotchman who dees not feel that he owes a deep debt of 
gratitade to the people of the United States. Up then with me, and give 
three glorious cheers for 

“ The land we live in.” 


Mr. John Keese being called upon to respond to the toast in honour of 
the ‘ Poets of America” addressed the company ina etrain of mingled 
sarcasm and bonhomie which excited universal merriment,—Mr. Keese 
remarked that he could not possibly conceive-why he should be called 
upon to respond to a sentiment in honour of the Poctry of the Country 
inasmuch as he occupied no more intimate position towards oar sons of 
song, than the frame maker did to the picture, or the jeweller to the 
casket which he set, but as a beautiful allusion had been made to the per- 


————_ 
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We may depend upon it, Gentlemen, as being | 


manent influence of the Poetry of Burns upon the literature of Scotland 
| as derived from the practical elements of truth and earnestness with which 
| he wrote, he (Mr. K ) would bri- fly revert to the truly practical charac- 
ter of our country’s mse. We live indeed, Mr. President,ia a practical 
age.and the pursaits of the Poet partake in no small degree of the utili. 
tarianism of the day —thus we find one, and the most gifted of them, a 
bold and distinguished sentinel on the watch tower of our liberties, and 
maintaining most manfally the Post whose columns he adorned, and yet 
whose name as associated with the Anthology of America (like his own 
“ Green River,’’) can never mingle with the “ Waters of Oblivion.’— 
Another American Bard is engaged, and well skilled in the practical de- 
tails of Banking, and his notes (current and sterling) like those of the im- 
mortal Handel, circulate throughout “ creation.” A third, if you will take 
his own words for it, isin the * cotton and sugar line,” and 
* Has made thy roof 

St. Tammany! oblivion proof, 

Thy beer illustrious, and thee 

A belted knight of chivalry, 

Has changed thy dome of painted bricks, \ 

Of porter casks aud politics, 





Into a green Arcadian vale, 

With Stephen Allen for its lark, 

Ben Bailey's voice its watch dog’s bark, 
And John Targee its nightingale.” 

We regret that we are unable to do justice to the tone of raillery and 
humour which characterises Mr. Keese on such occassions He ther 
descanted most happily upon the songs of Scotiand, and the life and so- 
ciety around him, so redolent of the spirit of Burne, declaring that as an 
Auctioneer of the city and county he was satisfied that should the spirits 
of Burns and the Ettrick Shepherd appear amongst us they would be at 
once ** knocked down for a song’’ Mr. Keese conc luded with a fine tribute 
jto Mr. Halleck, who bad so truly appreciated the intellect and independ 
cuce of two of Sco land's noblest bards, aud offered the following sen- 
tiument: ° 

‘The author of the ‘ Wild Rose of Alloway,’ and of Wyoming,’ whose 
genius has woven an unfadirg wreath for the brow of Robert Burns and 
Thomas Campbell.” 

Mr. Bryant (in acknowledging “ The Press,” which bad been drunk 
with honours) said 

Mr. President, | rise to make my acknowledgments to the company 
for the honour they have done ma—to thank the gentleman who has jus? 
spoken for the very kind terms in which he has spoken of what I have 
done in the way ot literary performiuce—and to thank ail who are pre- 
sent for the most friendly manner in which his femerks were received. 
That poet must possess a vocabulary rich and copious beyond precedent, 





who could answer in fitting terms sech a compliment from the country- 
men of Burns. While l am up, allow me, Mr. President, to offer’ a 
| toast. The beautilul metropolis of Scoland is often called Auld Reekie, 
| a familiar designation whicb her childien are fond of giving her. It was 
| first given, [dare say, when a little smoke wenta great way. For my 
;own part, when I visited Edinburgh, going northward from England, 
| where | had left Manchester and Birmingham lying under the smoke of 
\ the huge chimneys of their manufactories, Londou often dark at mid- 
day, and Sheftield overshadowed by a cloud vomited from ber mighty 
furnaces, and when I saw the Scottish metropolis seeted on her bills and 
| crags, her massive piles of hewnstone cemented to the rocks on which 
they stood, looking as if they grew out of them, and like them were 
rooted in the earth—whea I saw this peerless city high up among 
the winds which swept away every wreath of smoke that rose from 

her chimneys, I acknowledged that she was indeed the finest and 

nobiest city L hud seen,—the noblest in eite, aspect, and urchitectare ; 

bat Icould not help heing disposed to deny ber title to the name of 

Auld Reekie. It was not for me, however, the child of another hemi- 
sphere, to quarrel with any appellation which the affectionate familiarity 
of her children may bestow upon her. In the brief visit made to 
Edinburgh, | learned to like her sons as much as J admired their mother, 
1 shall notdetain you with any laboured eulogy upon them, but will 
compress what I have to say into a toast. 

‘The Sons of Auld Reekie,—With characters as solil as the rocks 
on which their city is built, and hearts as warm as their own hospitable 
Hearths.’’ 

Mr Wo. C. Bryant after some eloquent remarks proposed the “ Aa- 
thor of the American in Egypt, the intrepid traveller who has erected to 
his honour a pyramid of fame,’ upon which 

Mr. James Ewine Coorey rose and spoke as follows :— 

Mr. President and Gentlemen:—I have no language with which to ex - 
press adequately, my heart-felt gratitude fer the bighly flitrering manner 
in which my health has been proposed ani the friendly warmth with 
which you have been pleased to respond to it, It has been my 
fortune, Mr. President, to enjoy the pleasing advantages of a wan- 
derer, to some extent, in foreign countries. Bit, of all the varied scenes 
of my peregrinations away from my own mnch loved, native land, wheth- 
er it were in the mysterious regions of the Nile ; around the awlally sub: 
lime summits of Sinai; among the astounding remaius of Petra, or the 
ever interesting land of the bivle; whether it were in the classic realms 
of Greece, or the art abounding and sunny climes of Italy ; the castel- 
lated clifts of the Rhine or the green fields and historic ground of Eng- 
land, uo spot that | have ever seen has afforded me more thrilling satis- 
faction than my visit to the laud of Burns, the scenes of his brilliant, 
though brief, and in some respects, sad career, 

Burus was the first poet that [ever read with much interest. His works 
awakened my taste, such asit is, and my love for the imperishablecharms 
of poetry. He has, therefore, ever been a favourite with mej; and my 
love for him has increased with my ripening years. It was, therefore, 
with an affectionate interest, that, in my visit to the classic land of “old 
Scotia.” [ lingered on the scenes of bis youth and manhood, aud around the 
humble dwellings where in poverty, be breathed out his noble spirit, and 
beside his tomb, where all that wag mortal of him now reposes, 

But, Mr. President, after the sparkling scintillations of eloquence wit, 
sentiment and song, that have so electrified and illuminated this bril- 
liant aud intellectual assemblage, it would ill become me, at this late 
hour, to attempt to iuflict upon you any thing like what might be de- 
nominated a speech, Yet, coming to contribute, 6o far as I am able, to 
the enterteinment of the evening, | will, with your permission, attempt 
to repeat to you some of the deathless strains of Burns ; lines that were 
written by that immortal bard, after passing through the severest trials 
of his youth; after he had escaped from the’ malignant enmity of those 
who kuew not how to appreciate his inimitable genius, when “ hungry 
ruin had him in the wind ;” after he bad fled from the dangers that sar- 
rounded him in his cottage home, but to enjoy the eclat of his honest 
fame amidst the luxury, elegance, taste aud Tefinement that awaited his 
arrival in old Edina—the splendid metropolis of the land of Scotia ; and 
after he had wandered leisurely over the battle-fields aud classic scenes of 
his own country, and returned to his first love, and was again reunited to 
the healthful occupation of agriculture, and the abiding charms of bis 
‘bonny Jean.” 1 willrepeat to you 
“Tam O’ Shanter.” 
which, had Burns written nothing else, would have consecrated hie 
memory to fame, as a man of genius and a true child of song. 

Mr. Cooley then recited in the most bappy style and spirit, Burns’s in- 
imitable ‘“ ‘Tam O'Shanter,” which was given and received with great en 
thusiasm—and concluded with the foliowing sentiment, 

Our “ adopted Brothers of Scotland.” We give them a cordial welcome 
to our homes and hearts, 

Mr. Joun Sinctair gave “the health of Mr. & Mrs. Charles Cunning- 
we and many thanks for their large and voluntary supply of Oatmeal! 
Cakes. 
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1848. 


Mr. Siseee Sommenyizte, at the request of the Chairman, made some tians bid us goon with the perusal. Frightfal as ‘the accounts are, we 


appropriate observations, and concluded as follows :— | have no reason to suppose that they are any way exaggerated, but on the 


The influence of the song and music of our native land is as lasting as 


it is powerful; we love them in early childhood, and admire them in our } | 


latest years. Inthe rosy morning of life, we are encouraged onward by 
their sublime and svul-stirring iaspiration, and in the gray twilight of ex- 
jstence, we are delighted, and soothed, by their beauty and simplicity. 
How pleasant to wander among our mist clad-mountuias; or stray by our 
clear winding streams,” “ On thebanks of Allan water,” or the “Banks 
and braes of bonny Doon, ‘and listen to the sweet notes of the thrush in 
the glen, tke ches rful strain of the reapers in the corn field; or the wild 
and irregular song of the shepherd, as he rests with his flock on the green 
hill-side. How glourious to stand *- on the sea-beat rock,” musing on the 
songs of Ossian, while the waves of the everlasting ocean, and the mys- 
terious voice of the mountain wind unite in a solemn requiem for the 


rock bound isle,uzwilling to leave the haunts they loved so well in ages 
lobg past away. ‘ . 
as ‘* Where’er the paths of life may lead us,” 

Should we be destined to wander in the jungles or the sultry meadows 
of Hindostan, or the arid and burniog plains of Alrica, or through the 
dark forests of the land of Washington and Franklin; should we toil for 
fame cr wealth, ou the banks of the Euphrates or the Ganges, should we 


be led to the source of the Nile orthe Niger, or should ourdot be cast on 


those isles of undying verdore, which stud the Pacific or Carribean Seas, 
or if svittary and: lowe Ww irupj te ma 
frozen regions of the West, how dear tc us would be our country’s music, 
and those hi;:h, patr otic, and noble breathings of our Ramsay, and our 
Tannahill, our Ettrick Shepherd, and our world-renowned and illustrious 
Burns, whose fame and glory shail endure until 
“ The stars shall fade away ; the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years.” 

The friendship and sociality which exist so extensively among Scotch- 
men, may be traced iu a great measure to our national songs, those * wood- 
notes wild” draw us together, not only in our native land, but in every 
clime, to which commercial enterprise, or an adventurous spirit, may 
have carried us; and, Mr. President, when we meet in this, our adopted 


tu @ luliow vine rs AVCuUlUTUUS is 


country, to celebrate the anniversary of the birth of the ploughiman poet } consequences of four millions of people being suddenly deprived of two- 


of our Fatherland; to speak of cur native hills and streams, of eur bap- 
py cottage homes, and of our intelligent and industrious peasantry, and 
toe sing our country’s songs to our Scottish music, let us, with patriotism 
and heartfelt enthusiasm, pledge in a lowing buinper— 
“ The sougs aud music of Auld Scotland.” 

.. Gaytorp Crakk, Editor of the Knickerbocker Magazine, being 
Mr. Mag 
called upou by the President, remarked in substance, that he was but 
too happy to be present on an occasion which was to do honour to the 
great Poet of nature, Robert Burns. As he rode down from a short trip 
in the country, to be preseutat that festival, and saw the scattered lights 
of the city growing denser and denser gntil they emerged in the vast 
Town itself, he could aot help thinking how many unformed minds were 
growing up inthe countless dwellings around him that as yet knew 
not Burus, but in whose heerts his immortal verse would soon be endeni- 
zened, aud live t vii ; if shoul 

In the country tou, Liat 
wasihesame. “ When last sammer,” said Mr. C., “ I passed out of the 


id iusi. 


great blue Huron, and sailed from Mackinaw up the St. Mary’s, where | 


only the canoe of the painted savage glides, and one swiall steamer 
lies, our cratt stopped on that lovely stream at the only white man’s 
abitatic n from which a single smoke arises for 120 miles of almost un- 


brokea forest; and at that house, a mere wooding station, I saw with 
the Bible and “ Tne Pilgrim’s Progress,” athumbed and tattered copy 
of the works of the immortal Burns. Aud soit will be found the universe 
over, wherever the English language is read or spoken. 
help, closing then, withany thing else than the sentiment : 


“« Honour to the memory of the Bard of Nature—the Poet of the World !” 

Mr. Crurkenvucu having alluded in compiimentary terms to th. ‘* Old 
Countryman” as now conducted, alluded to the presence of the editor, 
he proposed * bis bealth and success in his undertaking’ which was 
drank with honours. 

Mr. Moony observed his position was one of some difficulty, as he 
might be expected to make a speech when the whole subject was 
thoroughly exhausted, Coutemplating a very remote possibility that his 
connexion With the press might jead their esteemed chairman to expect 
from him seme expression of sentiment in reference to the occasion, he 
had atthe cutset been casting about for some topic on which to bang a 
few remarks. fle had adopted a sort of “ sliding scale,” and arranged 
the topics according to their importance, and had brought them down b 
an easy gradation to the minor ones. He had not of course been infatua- 
ted enough to expect that the leading topics would escape those gentle- 
men who would be called on ing. but he d 
hoped thatsome at least towards the lower steps of his scale might es 
cape. But his feelings might be imagined when he found that first one 
speaker and then another beat him downstep by step, until he had taken 
his position ou the last,and even that had been most ruthlessly filched from 
him. His maiden etfort, therefore, which most men desired to be comely 
and fair proportioned, was reduced toa mere skeleton. With the assist 
ance of what he conceived to bea most delicately adjusted sliding scale 
he had been reduced to a state of mental famine; and he never remem 
bered to have envied so much the position of Sir Robert Peel, who never 
had less than, ‘‘ three courses” open before Lim. 

It would, however, be obvious, that as all his own views had been 
anticipated by others, he might be fairly ranked as amongst the most ar- 
dent admirers of Burns— for bad his thoughts been less than enthusiastic, 
he might have retained them untouched that night. He was an admirer 
of Burns, because his character afforded one of those rare instances 
which showed what a man of genius might do—not withcareful discipline 
and strict mental culture—not with all the means which affluence afiords, 
toenable the student to pursue his intellectual career, free from those 
secular embarrassments which distract the mind—but who, by his own 
unaided energy, and in spite of circumstances, had fairly won his way to 
the temple of fame. The dead fish floats with the stream, but it requires 

Vigorous zeal aud persevering struggles, to stem the torrent. The school 
in which Burns was trained was evident in all his writings—it was the 
school of “ every-day life,” but he always wrote in that healthy, vigorous, 
and manly spirit, which gave a peculiar freshness to all his writings—the 
character, the thoughts, the sympathies, the soul of a Man, stood out bold- 
ly in them all. 

He knew there were thore who regretted that Burns had not had the 

* Opportunity of acquiring a more profound education ; but it was a ques- 
tion, perhaps, whether be might not have lost some of ‘that vigour and 
high-souled independence which gave snch a peculiar charm to his style. 
The genius of Burns was one which must have shone in any sphere.; 
and he thought it would be difficult to point out any portion of his wri- 
tings which wero susceptible of polish; his was a style to which mere 
learning could have added little; it was the language of a soul teeming 
with manly and vigorous conceptions, speaking through a muse most 
delicately attuned to the finest teuches of which poetry was suceptible. 
Reverting, however, to the observations by which he had been introdu- 
ced to their notice, Mr. M. observed that all the toasts immediately con- 
nected with the occasion, having been exhausted, he would offer them 
& sentiment which he felt assured would be acceptable toall. He then 
after a few appropriate observations, gave 

“ May uninterrupted peace exist betwixt the land of our nativity, and 
the land of our adoption.” 


* , ' 
nthe earty part of the eve: 


[We are compelled to postpone the publication of some important 
portions of this interesting meeting until next week. ] 


“xchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 @ 110 1-2, 
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THE EMIGRATION OF 1847. 
We have received a copy of a letter addressed to Earl Grey by the 


Hon. Adam Ferrie, member of the Legislative Council, and Chairman of 


the Executive Lay Commission for Emigration, dated Montreal. The 
Report of the Moatreal immigrant Committee has also appeared. These 
documents give the most appalling details of the sufferings endured by 
the poor wanderers who fled from the famine and disease of Ireland. 
The total nutuber of emigrants who arrived during the last year was 
nearly one hundred thousaud, and of these twenty-five thousand have 
died from huuger, fever, and dysentery! From the details of such heart- 
rending accounts we wou'd gladly turn away did not our duty as Chris- 


contrary that they exist in all their terrible reality, Fatal as the pesti- 
ence has been with the emigrants, they have only endured a part, for 
the ship fever and dysentery have been communicated to the residents of 
| the Provinces and numerous precious lives have been lost. Many of 
|those engeged in the ministering to the sick and destitute, paid the 
| penalty with their own lives, and among them the Mayor of the city of 
| Montreal, who died a glorious death while faithfully and fearlessly dis- 
| charging the duties of his oflice. The medical profession too, have every 
| where set danger at defiance, and, as may be expected, fell victims in 
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as our readers are aware, and the fears that are entertained for their 
safety, have induced the British government to order out three expedi- 
tions to go in search of the missing, but intrepid navigators. One of 
these is to proceed through Lancaster Sound to that portion of the pe- 
ninsula of Boothia, called North Somerset; a second to Coppermine 
River, and a third to Behring’s Straits via Cape Horn and the Pacifie 
Ocean. The last has, we believe, already sailed. 

But from the letter of Dr. King, which we also publish, it will be seca 
that he thinks the search will be incomplete unless a fourth expedition 
be sent, which shal! descend the Great Fish River, investigated by Cap- 
tain Back, when he went in pursuit of Sir Joha Ross. Dr. King accom- 


many cases to the obligations of humanity. A constant perusal of all the | panied Capt. Back on that occasion, and is, therefore, well acquainted 
beautiful and brave, whose spirits linger in the caves, and caverns, of our | accounts lias impressed us with the highest feeling of admiration, not only | with the ground. The reader will peruse, and duly weigh Dr. King’s 


of the official authorities in the provinces, but of the inhabitants who have 
|come forward with food and raiment for their distressed fellow beings. 
That many of these unfortunate emigrants have come out improperly 
provided is certain—that the ships were overcrowded, their provisions 
bad and scanty, is unquestionable, and it is equally trae that many of the 
| Irish agents and landlords have shown mere desire to be rid of their in- 


} 


cambrances than to be instrumental in bettering the condition of their 
‘poor, Bat, after all, we do think that sufficient allowance is not made for 
| the extent and the excess of the calamity in Ireland. Many seem to for~ 
get, that the recent famine has had no parallel in modern days—that it 
| resembled the great famines mentioned in holy writ, aud recorded by an- 
| cient historians. 
|drew their entire sustenance from the potatoe and from rye; aud 
lof these two main articles of food official returns assure us that three 
fourths of the first, and two-thirds of the second perished in the 
ground, or failed in their usual quantity. Let us think and speak 
within bounds, aud imagine what must be the natural and inevitable 


Of the seven millions of people in Ireland one half | 





| thirds and three-fourths of their whole supply of food for an entire year. 
Let it also be remembered that the great bulk of these four millions of | 
suffering people were penniless, and had not the me ns of baying a 
pound of food of any description. It is true that the governme 
England came forward and expended forty or fifty millions of dollars ia 





buying food and giving employment to these poor creatures; and it is 


} equally true, that the public subscriptions and private donations, in 
| Bogland and on this continent, amounted to many millions more; but 
| 


at of | Pit Denunciations and the Archbishop's reply. 


| 


. . ° > ° ee e i 
what was all this in the midst of such a terrible visitation ? Could such an | 


‘awful dispensation of the Divine will produce aught but what hasoc- | 


| curred? 
people dying ot hunger, Let us 


When we are told that 
whole hamlets have been without a particle of food ,and that the people 
had sold their beds, their clothes, theirevery thing, to buy food, and 


misery and made their. escape on any terms. 


were still starving, can we wonder that they would hasten away in a} 


| ship of any sort, crowded or not crowded, safe or not sale? When we 
{ 


|} returued home bareloot, and fell dead from exhaustion, as he reached 
! 
| the door of his miserable cottage, need we be surprised at the crowds 
i that have come among us, and of their forlorn and destitute condi ion? 
| 


It is natural to complain of every evil, and to endeavour to fix the 
blame thereof somewhere. We would by no means desire to palliate 


the misconduct of any one, but we repeat that sufficient allowance has 
uot been made for the magnitude of the calamity which Providence sent 
upon our fellow-creatures in Ireland. The Hon. Mr. Ferrie has not 
| even alluded 10 this, the grand cause of all the misery he so feelingly de- 

picts in his letter to Earl Grey. The censure of Lord Palmerston 
‘and otherIrish landholders, may or may not be just to the full extent 
} They are able to answer for themselves, and we.trust they will do so 
We have never understood that the poor 
Contrary 


;Speedily and effectually. 


rving people were forced out of Ireland; on the 


the people 
themselves were most anxious to go. They, as was natural, hastened 


| to flee from the scene of famine, and were regardless of any consequences, 


provided they could put their foot on board a vessel bound to America, | 


where the pangs of hunger would be appeased and famine unknown. 
| Itis even said that the recent murder of Major Mahon was in revenge 
for refusing to send some of his tenants to America, which he was 
obliged to do, having exhausted all his funds in sending others away. 

It is vain to heap censure on Irish landlords because they do not pro- 
vide plentiful outfits for their wretched tenantry. Irish landlords, with 
some wealthy exceptions, are proverbially poor. Naturally improvident 
they are reduced to destitution in common With their tenants whevever 
the tenants from a failure of crops are unable to pay their rents. In such 
condition hundreds and thousands found themselves lest year. Instead 
of receiving rents from their tenants they were obliged to find them in 
food, until their cwn means were exhausted and they were threatened 
with famine themselyes. How then could these landlords send out their 
poor bountifally or even sufficiently provided for? To remain were 
they were, was certuin death; to flee gave them at least hope of presery- 
jog their miserable lives. 

That the public authorities have permitted veasels to depart over load- 
ed and indifferently victualled we have no doubt; but how in sucha 
period of dire calamity could they adhere to all the stringent rules that 
the law has provided. Had impediments been offered to the departure 
of vessele with their living cargoes of humanity, because the numbers 
exceeded the proportioa to the tonuage—would not a cry of inhumanity 
have been raised ? Would it not have been said why stand upon the ni- 
ceties oflaw when people are dyingofhnnger? Let them flee from this 
land of misery and divine wrath—a human life is worth more than an 
act of Parliament. 

The people came and brought their miseries with them; they present- 
ed themselves to us in a state of abject and appalling misery—poverty, 
famine, and disease were their companions; yet the human heart, 
throughout this vast country—and we speak of all—yearned towards the 
unfortunates, for they were fellow beings and created in God's own 
image. The hand of benevolence was everywhere open, whether at the 
north, under the red cross banner of England, or more southerly, under the 
constellation of this Union, the sympathies of the human bosom were 
aroused, and the sufferers were received as a part of the great family of 
man. The trial was a severe one, but it was met with Christian heroism 
and the events of 1847, in relation with the great calamity of [reland, will 
be a lasting monument of the goodness and benevolence of a Christian 
country. 

We entreat Mr. Ferrie not to suppose that we disparage his letter. 
On the contrary we are glad he has written it, fur we doubt not it will 
arrest the attention of the Queen’s government. And now that the visita- 
tion is somewhat mitigated ina its severity, the proper officers will be able 
to enforce those legal obligations which were for atime relaxed or but 
illy observed: Such acalamity could not come and pass away wuattend- 
ed with the evils we have witnessed, 














ARTIC EXPEDITIONS. 
We have given to-day some further particulars relative to the polar ex- 
peditions now fitting out in Eugland, and which occupy the attention of 
the scientific world. The long absence of Capt. Frauklia and his party, 











Let us picture to ourselves the appalling scene of a whole | 


read the accounts of individual cases, | 


| 


| read that a poor mau walked six miles toa neighbouring town and sold | 
How can [| his shoes for afew pence to buy a pound or two of meal for his children, | 


arguments; they are certainly plausible, and we think it somewhat to be 
regretted that the Queen’s government do not fit him out to proceed ia 
that direction. The ardour of Dr. Kivg is remarkable, and he has evi 
dently studied the subject in all its bearings; but we fear he is not a fa- 
voarite with the people in authority. 


The expectation that Sir John Franklin has actually accomplished the 


| great feat, and found his way through to the Pacific, is somewhat gra 


tuitous; and in fitting out expeditions to proceed in quest of him, such 
a belief should not be allowed to have any weight; for we ali know the 
difficulties of the task. It is the prize for which navigators havé been con- 
tending for the space of three ceuturies. Capt. Parry, during a most fa 
vourable season, could not get farther than Banks land, lon. 115; and 
no navigator since his day has been able to proceed even so far. Capt. 
Beechy, in the Blossom, when penetrating through Behring’s Straits, 
could only reach Poiat Barrow, lon. 155, the ice impeding and blocking 
up the passage. We hope, however, that Sir John Franklin has foand 
his way through, but it is unsafe to rely on it, or to (ound any data on 
such a supposition. 





The reader will find in this day’s impression the letter of the Earl o 


Arundel and Surrey to the Archbishop of Tuam, on the subject of Pul 


We alluded to tnese do- 
cuments .ast week, and expressed an opinion that the reply was not 
altogether satisfactory. Our readers can now now judge for themselves. 





LATER FROM THE CAPE OF GOODHOPE. 


Boston, Jan. 27—-9 P.M. 


The brig Archelaus, Captain Kelly, has jast arrived from Cape Town, 
whence shie sailed ou the 27th of Nov. 

The Kaflir war still continued. The intelligence from tae frontier is of 
a distressing character. Five British officers went from the camp to 


“ vast inland, stretched beyond the sight,” it | and then, if we can, be surprised that people fled from such scenes of | ascend the mountain, which gave a fine view of the country ; not returns 


ing, search was made ; they were found dead, stripped, and barbarously 
| mutilated. The names of the unfortunate officers are, Captain Baker, 
' Lieut. Fauat, Ensign Burnop, and Doctor Campbell, of the 73d regiment, 
| and Surgeon Lock, of the 7th dragoon guards. 
| Colonel Somerset was ordered out with a large body of men to scour 
the couutry; he fell in with the Kaffirs, and the resulis of the engagement 
were 21 Kafiirs killed, and upwards of 300 head of cattle, and severai 
gens, taken. 

These Kaflirs were the pets of King Stepheu late of the Colonial office, 


and of his friends and allies the humanity gentlemen of Exeter Hall. 





Brunswick's Statuary.—A novel exhibition of Statuary is opened by 
Mr. Brunswick at 396 Broadway, consisting of models in composition 
taken from the Venus and Apollo, in the Florentine Gallery. 


| 
| The figures are correct models of these great works, made however to 
| represent life, the flesh resembles nature, and the heads are covered with 


natural hair. Of the execution we must speak in high commendation, 
particularly of the Apollo, The, drapery on the Venus, however some- 
what detracts from its identity with the original. They are exceedingly 
| ingenious specimens of art, and will doubtless attract numerous visitors. 
| 








Mr. Lynnye’s Musicar Ittustrations or SuHakspgare.—Mr. Lynne 
will commence a new series of his Musical [llastrations of Shakspeare on 


| Tuesday next at the Stuyvesant Institute. The approbation bestowed 


| on these really cha: ming performances insures a continuance of success 


fur the new course. They are peculiarly adopted to the tastes of refined 
aud intellectual audiences, and the musical portion of tae entertainmena 
is calculated to gratify the most fastidious ears. The musical department 
is entrusted to the charge of Mr. Geo. Loder, whose namealone is a guar- 
antee jor the excellence of this portion of the performance. 


New orks. 


Now and Then: By Dr. Samuel Warren, F.R.S. Author of Tea 
Thousand a Year, and Diary ofa Physician. 2 Parts. Published by Harper 
& Brothers. The Harpershave obtained the proof sheets of this work in 
advauee of its pubiication in London at a great expense ; that their enter- 
prise and liberality will be rewarded by the public, we cannot doubt, 
for every reader of this highly-wrought tale will recommend it to his 
friend. We scarcely remember a work in the whole range of modern fie 
tion so thrilling in its character, and so beautifully nataral and life-like in 
its details as this new tale by the gifted author of the Diary of a Physi- 








cian. We will not mar the interest of the reader by even hinting at the 
plot, sufficient to say, that for its unex. eptionable moral and truly health. 
ful tone, for vigour of delineation and delicacy, and chasteness of lan- 
guage, we hold it to be even superior to the former productions of the 
talented author. We wish that the department of modern fictioa could 

be enriehed with many such works as “ Now and Then.” They would 

prove correctives to a class of writing that has become a dangerous in- 

strument in society. 


The Last of the Fairies: A Christmas Tale. By G. P. R. James, 
Published by Hurper & Brothers. Price 124 cents. The fecundity of 
Mr. James is one of the wenders of the age. /uthe present work he has 
tried a new ground, or, rather a new title: for the subject matter of the 
story differs but little from the general run of his bistorical works. The 
tale is founded on incidents which occurred during the eivil wars, worked 
up with an appearance of supervatural agency. The story is interesting 
aud well told, and will be eagerly sought forif only for the author’s well 
established name. 

The Pictorial History of England: The 36th and 37th numbers of 
thie truly valuable work have just made their appearance from the 
press of the Harpers. For sustained and thrilling interest this work is 
equal to a romance, and a thousand-fold more instructive and valuable. 
It cannot, as a book for the family collection, be too strongly praised. 

Jane Eyre, an Autobiogrophy : Harper aud Brothers have just issued 
this new romance, which our contemporaries seem so generally to ap- 
plaud. “ The characters intreduced are strongly marked, the incidents 
are various,and of a kind which enlist the sympathies. The style is 
fresh and vigorous, and a thrilling interest is excited.” 





*,” Tbe Cambria steamer, Capt. Harrison, will sail for Liverpool this 
day at twelve o’clock. She is in fine order, and as the Commercial ob- 
serves, should the present fine weather continue she will probably reach 
Liverpool in two weeks, norwithstanding ber call at Halifax. She has 
attracted much attention while lying at the Jersey City whaif, not only 





by her symmetrical proportion, but by her internal arrangements, so 
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promissory of comlurt to passengers, of whom, we can answer for it, 
Capt. Harrison will take due care. 


Opera. 


Astor Place Opera House.—Since our last nothing new has been pro 
duced, Luecrezia Borgia has been renving @ most successful career ; the 


houses have been crowded nightly, and the people seem never to be | 
tired of listening to the excellent singing of Traffi, Benedetti, Rossi and | 


Rosi. Lucrezia Borgia is beyond adoubt the most perfect opera yel pro 
duced under the management of Messrs. Sanquirico and Patti Every 
department of the opera is ably filled, and the ensemd/e is entirely satis: 
factory. Care and attention, such as has been displayed on the produc 
tion of this opera, will ever command the liberal support of the public. 
The success of the establishment is now quite decided, and it only re- 
mains for the managers to pursue their present liberal and judicious course 
to ensure arich reward for their labours. 

I Capuletti e Montecchi is the next opera to be produced. Signora Barili 
Patti, of whom report speaks most highly, is to undertake the principal 
character. We shall notice its performance in our next. 


Concerts 


Mr. Arthurson’s Ballad Soirce.—This geutloman, who has been 60 fa- 
vourably noticed in our columus, gave a very pleasant Soiree at the So- 
ciety Library on Thursday evening. He was assisted by Miss Leach, 
Mr. Stephen Leach, and Mr. G. Loder. 

We can hardly give a decided opinion of the merits of Miss Leach, as 
she seemed too uervous to do herself justice. She sings simply and unaf- 
fectedly, but a want of style and finish is very perceptible. Her method 
is not metropelitan, but purely provincial. Her voice, as far as we could 
judge, is good, aud ber articulation is distinct. 

Mr. Stephen Leach sang excellently during the evening, and gave very 
great satisfaction. His two ballads, the Sailor's Journal and Down among 
the Dead Men, were fine specimens of the pure English school of ballad 


Che Drama. 


Park THEatre.—The attractive equestrian entertainments provided 
| by Messrs. Sands, Lent & Co., continue to draw crowded houses. Se- 
| veral novelties have been introduced during the past week, which, to- 
| gether with the extraordinary performances, of young Hernandez, and 
the other taleated members of the troupe have given general satisfaction. 
| The Saturday afternoon performances are crowded with joyous groups 
of young visitors. 


BroaDway Tueatre.—Mesars. Mann & Marshall have reason to con- 
gratulate themselves upon the complete resuscitation of the fortaues of 
this house, undor their new management, and the judicious reduction of 
prices. All that is wanted now, is an eflicient stage manager, which 
we confidently look for in Mr. Rufas Blake, who will assume the reins 
in a few days: a further weeding of the stock company is absolutely 
imperative; some improvement has taken place since our last, by the 
engagement of a few of the Park company, yet still the company requires 
strengthening in the minor departments. - 

The chief novelty of the week bas been the engagement of Mr. James 
Wallack and bis lady, who have appeared in Macbeth, Othello, the 
Hanchback, &c., with great and deserved success. 

Mr. Wallack has greatly improved since we saw him last in New 
York ; indeed, bating a few mannerisms, the result of too blindly imita- 
| ting the schools of Macready and Forrest, we should undoubtedly place 
him as the most promising young actor of the day. 

There is sufficient originality in all he does, to rank him as an actor of 
| genius, as wellas an artist of mere mechanical execution. 
| are suggestive, and give evidence of close aud discriminative study. 
| His Macbeth, with all its inequalities, was in parts exceedingly fresb, 
| truthfal, and effective. The gradual developement of the ambition that 





spurs him on—the vyacillation between remorse and his desires, were 


finely deyicted. But he failed in fully carrying out that delicate and strik- 
ingly beautiful conception, which makes Macbeth become as it were 
a passive too! in the hands of his wife, and is ‘‘ pricked on to his intent” 


His readings 


January 29 


them in a vivid and graphic form. The scenes and other appointments 
are not quite liberal enough, but Barry is a skilful tactician, and covers 
ap the defects by evolutions, groupings, and a plentiful display of 
Greek fire, connonading, and discharges of fire arms. The storming of 
the heights of Cerro Gordo, the siege of Chapultepec, and the final cap- 
ture of the city of Mexico are admirably managed. The piece is ex- 
ceedingly interesting apart from scenic effects, and the comic portion en- 
trusted to Burke and Jordan, the one as a Kentucky Captain, and the 
other asa Negro follower of the camp, are really admirable specimens of 
comic humour and both are well! sustained. 

Otympic THeatre.—A new piece, entitled a Tipperary Legacy, has 
heen produced with entire success. Holland as Turnem Green, the Le- 
gatee, is ir resistibly amusing, as when is he not? Cunninghamas the repree 
sentative of an Irishman, who plays upon the fears and credulity of Green, 
is also very good ; Conover and Miss Roberts fill up the characters, and are 
also excellent. The piece has run nightly with great approbation. 

Mitchell has shown his diplomatic skill to perfection, the belligerent 
pittit s are reduced to submission, and all goes * Merry as a marriage- 
bell.” The Manager's speech the other night wasa gem. There is no 
question but that Mitchell isthe Napoleon ot Managers. He has been 
playing several of his pet parts during the week, much to the satisfaction of 
his late rebellious anbjects of the pit. All we ask ofthe worthy Manager, 
is to remember that there are Boxes in his Theatre, es well asa Pit; and 

bis establishment will continue to be the resort of ihose who love. to enjoy 
| a hearty laugh at the modern eXtravagenza of the Drama. 








\ 
-- rT 2s 4A -- 
STUYVESANT INSTITUTE, BROADWAY. 
ITERARY AND MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT. -MR. LYNNE respectfully 
| announces that he will give the SIX‘tH of his popular Musical Mlustrations of Shak- 
| speare, with Latroductocy Remarks and Readings, at the above Room, on tue evening 
} ot Vuesday, February 1st, 1548. 
| _ Principal Vocal Performers—Miss Teach. and Miss de Luce; Mr. Arthorson, and 
Mr. L ach, who will alsoappear in a Select Concert. Conductor, Mr. Geo. Loder 
Tickets. 50 centseach, to be had at ihe Music Stores, or of Mr. Lynue,at his resi- 
dence, 39 Mercer street. 
Doors open at Seven. To commence at Eight o'clock 
The Seventh Entertainment will take place on Friday evening, Feb 4 
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PHRENOLOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 


jan2S 2m 131 Nassau-st., New York. 
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FPSHE Cheapest and best place in the City to get your Boots, Shoes, or Gaiters, is at 
| JONES'S, 4 Ann street, pear the Museum. You can get there as good hoots for 
| $4 50, as be purchased elsewhere for $7. Quite a saving. He also seils a first rate 
| boot at $ , which is usually sold for $5. Double soled Waterproof Boots at $4 50 









2 Rm “pe M : $5, and $6. JONES has the true system of doing business ;—light expeases and small 
singing, and reminded us involuntarily of that glorious singer, Henry | by her powerful intellect, bold spirit, and lofty desires. We were some- | p:ofits. Ail goods purchased at 4 Aun streei, are warranied to give entire satisfac 
’ ’ ‘ * ; " ‘ » ; . } tion. janz9 — 
Phillips Mr. Leach has taade a most favourable impression uron the | What disappointed in this defect, for the conception and embodiment of eel Rencphiiitinitinintnemeratebala een 
public, and we trust that he will strive hard to maintain it by aiming at | Mrs. Wallack’s Lady Macbeth so completely realize the true character | BRITION COMMERCIAL LIPS INSURANCE COMPANY. 














a greater excellence which is still within his reach, 

Mr. Arthurson pleased us greatly on this occasion. He sang altogether 
better than he has ever sung in public in New York. He sang two or 
three ballads most exquisitely—the trifling errors observable in his pre- 
vious performances have ali disappeared with hisnervousness. His voice 


is truly beautiful, and its perfect equality gives him entirecommand over | ’ . acalou 
it. He sings with great feeling and just emphasis, and his method is | the supernumaries entering before their time. Yet we saw enough tos | remiin unpaid for the first seven years, as loan at 5 p 


pure and untainted. Ho sang Bishop’s simple ballad with so much feel- 
ing and expression, that a tumultuous encore was the result. His Or 
che in cielo was also exquisitely rendered, and in short throughout the 
evening he exhibited to great advantage the thoroughness of his educa- 
tion. 


The glees and duos were most effectively sung. The fine trio by | 


Handel trom Acis and Galatea, The Flocks shall leave the Mountain, was 
the gem of the concerted music. On the whole the Soiree was a delight- 
ful one, and we are glad to find that he will repeat the enterlainment 
this evening at the same place, assisted by the celebrated artists, Joseph 
Burke, and Richard Hoftman, and also Mr. Stephen Leach. 

Mr. Ernst’s Second Annual Coacert.—We attended Mr. Ernst’s Annual 
Concert, at the Apollo Rooms, on Saturday evening last. We were 
glad to see so good an attendance, for we are sorry to say that the con- 
certs of our resident artists are generally a “beggarly account of empty 
boxes.” Mr. Ernst, however, has resided among us many years, and 
his blameless life and really admirable talents have won for him hosts of 
friends, who do not forget him when he comes before them in the shape 
ofa concert giver. 

Mr. Ernst was well supported upon this occasion. He was assisted 
by Mrs. Edward Loder, Mrs. Eastcott, Mr. P. Mayer, Mr. H. Wolleu- 
haupt, Mr. Kerksieg, Mr. Uegelund, Mr. Ahrens, and Master Wollen- 
haupt, ' 

Master Wollenhaupt, being the youngest, claims our first notice. H. 
isan extraordinary boy, and whose talents promise bright for the future, 
He handles the violin with a freedom and power quite surprising ; his 
bow arm is strong, free aad light. His toneis good except in very difi- 


cult passages, whena little scraping of the bow upon the strings is heard . | 


His execution is rapid and neat, and even the harmonics were creditably 
executed, Hix staccato bowing isrea' ly excellent, and his double stop- 
ping was worthy of mucii praise. He also plays with much feeling and 
expression, as though the music had not been merely learned asa child, 
but was felt and understood as aman. We look upon Master Bruno 
Wollenhaupt as a remarkable boy. and we fully believe that with care- 
fal training he will become a great artist. 

Mr. Ernst played two solos onthe Boehm flute and a composition for 
the flute with the piano, by, we believe, Kuhlau. In point of tone, we 
do‘ not think that Mr. Ernst can be equalled—so pure, rich, and fall, is 
the quality he produces: in expression, too, he is remarkable, and he in- 
terprets the refined and tender sentiments in the Andantes with great 
felicity and truth: This excellence was displayed to great advantage in 
the first piece, and particularly in the theme of hislast solo. Mr. Ernest 
is by no means an ornate player, nor is his execution as rapid or brilliant 
as we have heard in this city, but his method is sterling, his taste unex- 
ceptionable, and he satisfies the judgment by his interpretation of the 
author. The numerous friends and pupils of Ernst present upon the oc- 
casion must have been highly gratified at his warm reception, and at the 
applause he met with throughout the evening. 

Mrs. Loder sang the exquisite little ballad “ Steet Melody,” most beauti: 
fully ; indeed we never heard her in that style of music so entirely suc- 
cessful, Her duette with Mr. Philip Mayer in the second act was ad- 
mirably sung. 

Mrs. Eastcott is improving, and she seems to have many friends. Her 
ballad in the second act was loudly encored. 

Mr. Philip Mayer has so much improved within the few last months, 
that we hardly recognize his style. He produces his voice well, and he 


has achieved a portamento which renders his siuging equal and pure. 


He is on the right track now, and we shallexpect much from him in the 
future. 
Misses Wollenhaupt, Kerksieg and Hegelund acquitted themselves 


most creditably during the evening, and received their well merited 
meed of approbation. 


Mr. Ahrens presided at the piano forte, 


Mr. Ernst gave his friends a very pleasant entertainment, and we trust 


hat it was as profitable to him as it was delightful to them. 


The Steyermarkische Musical Company.—These artists have left us for 
some months. They proceed South via Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charles- 


ton, down to New Orloaus and eventually to Havana. 


sity. They deserve it all, for beyond doubt they are the best band alto- 
gether; exeepting the Philharmonians, that we have bad in New York. 


ape They will return 
here in May, and remain with us during the summer season. Their suc- 


cess in thie city has been immense, They have given twelve Concerts, 
all of which have been well attended—the last three were crowded tu 
overflowing. The Company must have realized a handsome sum in this 


| of the poet, that a similar truthfulness of delineation on the part of Mr. | 
Wallack would add materially to the effect of the early scenes of the 
| play. 

| The murder scene is finely conceived by Mr. Wallack, although on | 
| Monday evening the etfect was partially destroyed by the noise and con 





! 
tfusion behind the scenes, and the ridiculous blunders that occurred with | 


| convince us that he had studied the scene with earnest attention. 
! 


We 
| should however differ with Mr. Wallack in his conception of placing the 
| “ air drawn dagger”’ on the ground, as his action designated it. There is | 
|no warrant forsuch a conception of the text, and it is inetfective in fhe 
jaction. Mr. Walleck, doubtless, intended to give something out of the 
beaten track. We have observed the same etlurt in rendering many of 
| the stereotype? points in Macbeth aud Othello, These are dangerous 
innovations for a young actor, unless something is given even more strik- 
| ing than the long established rendering of such poiats. The acting plays 
| of Shakspeare are so perfectly familiar to regular play goers, that ail the 
| great points are looked for, and are thoroughly understood; to s/ur these 
| or to give new readings less telling than the old ones, is a disappointment 
| to the spectator, and the actor eutiers in the estimation of his audiences. 
| The banquet scene was admirably rendered by Mr. Wallack, and drew 
forth loud applause—and the last avt was spirited and etiective, too 
melo-dramatic, however, for Shakspeare ; and some of the fine passages 
in this act were not given with that perfectness of elocutionary ex pression 
we are accustomed to in greatactors. Taken, however, as a whole, 
Mr. Wallack’s persouation of the character is far above mediocrity, Let | 
| time and experience do its work, and it will be a great performance. | 
| We were more impressed with Mr. Wallack’s Othello; his conception of 
| this character, we conceive to be exceedingly beautiful and correct. — It | 
ouly wants the maturity of time to me!low down some of its crudeness of 
| execution, to make it a truly originaland artistic embodiment. The glow- 
ing form of the Moor’s passion for Desdemona, the struggles of Jove even | 
| overmastering the suggestions of jealousy, were all depicted with a vi- 
| vidness and reality that only required a higher finish of execution to 
| render the whole a truly great piece uf acting. There were several new 
exquisitely suggestive readings in this perfurmauce, and the by play 
throughout was strikingly effective. We wish that Mr. Wallack would 
| subdue his emphatic stresses, or rather that he would cartail them. It 
isa style of reading now fast becoming obselete with good actors. It 
destroys the natural delivery, andto intelligent auditors, is particularly | 
offensive. We can conceive of nothing so false to the rules of good taste, 
as these continuoas galvanic explosions on every word. It absolutely | 
wearies and disgusts auditors. 
Mrs, Wallack has jumped at oncei nto the affections of the auJiences at 
the Broadway, and wost deservedly so. Her Lady Macbeth, in the 
first two acts especially, is a great performance. She fully realizes ali | 
the high intellectual qualities of this wonderful creation, incorporating | 
wit! it those graces of the mind and wumanly devotion to her bus- | 
band, which had been lately contended for by the critics and commen- | 
tators. Mrs. Kean was the first to give this touching representation of 
| Lady Macbeth. For there was in Mrs. Siddous’s conception a towering | 
sublimity, which appeared to elevate her above the common affections of | 
her sex; this point we distinctly remember in her personation of Lady | 
Macbeth. We confess, however, to our predilection for the new reading, 
| which gives the touch of womanhood to this wonderful character. 








Mrs. | 
| Wallack’s fine and commanding person, her truly expressive and tragic | 
countenance, and her powerful voice are all great requisites for the part. | 
| There is mind, too, in all she says. Her action is tuo redundant, and | 
| is perhaps not regulated by correct taste; Mrs. Wallack will be much 
| improved by her frequently playing before a New York audience. There 
isa higher tone of criticism established here than obtains in most of the 
other cities in the Union, which is highly beneficial to the artist. On 
Tuesday evening Mrs. Waliack played Emilia, and we certainly have not 
seen the character so ably embodied for many a day. In the last act, 
where she discovers the murder of Ler mistress, her acting rose to the 
very height of the tragic sublime ; its effect upon the audience was abso- 
lutely electrifying. This lady is shortly to appear in Evadne in the Bridal, 
and we look for a superior delineation of the part. ; 

Mr. Fleming kas won for himself a high reputation, during the last two 
weeks at this house. He is nightly called before the curtain, with the 
Stars of the establishment, and is fast arriving at that goal, his Jong aud 
arduous studies have been directed to obtaining. His lage, on Tuesday 
night, was a more than creditable performance. As far as the mere read- 
ing of tae part was concerned, he left but lit:le to desire. It is sound, 
reflecting, and highly discriminative, occasionally overcharged in the 
delivery by a tendency to rant, and too emphatic. Where he failed was 
from the absence of individuality in his acting. His by-play is defective; 
his face is inexpressive in the deep and varied phases of Iago’s character— 
and the artful designing villain is not sufficiently palpable in bis delinea. 
tion. Mr. Fleming is however avery promising and tising actor, and will 
become a prominent one, if he pursues his present onward course. His 
present danger is,—that he may sacrifice his own sound judgment to 
the taste of that portion of his audience, who are carried away by “ more 
shouting.” It is arock on which many a promising actor has been 
wrecked. 


Several of the stock actors at this house have been bronght out in fa. 
vourable lights during the week. Mr. Lester made an excellent Cassio, 
on Thursday evening; bis dranken scene was particularly fine, not over- 
done nor offeusive. Mr. Dawson, too, as Roderigo,was more than respect- 
able, no butfvonery, but all chaste and yet amusing. 

Mrs. Wallack gave anexceedingly interesting personation of Desdemon-, 
We wish this talented young actress would not whine quite so mucli. 
It detracts materially from her exellence. Miss Telbin is a deliciously 
naive and sprightly Helen, she is a treasure here. ; 

We perceive that The Bridal, The King of tae Commons, aud Werner, 
are in preparation, and we trust the Wallacks will give us “ Feude 
Times,” before they close their engagement. 








Bowery Tueatre.—--We have seen Mr. Barry's new tniitary spectacle 
and we are bound to render it our jast meed of praise. He has very 
skilfally engrafted the main incidents of Gen. Scott’s gallant achieve. 
ments intu the piece, and by the aid of scenic etlects he has presented 





{ wards ofa quarter of a century. 


Cornhill, London; 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL— L600 006 o1 $3,000,000 
I AVING been induced to extgnd its business to this country, submits the following 


advan.ages to residents of the United Sites, viz: 
The secu. ity of a large realised and invested Cz pita! o” a Company in existence gp- 
Large Bonuses on policies effected on the participation scale 
The full vaiue given for p_licies when disco: tinued, 
On Tusurances tor the whole ot Life, one balf the prom 





ym (if de 
, cent 
¢mMain as a permanent loen,at the option of the insurer. 
> acceptance of Naval, Military, ana special Risks of all kinds oa payment of a 
commensurate premium. No charge for policies. 


TRUSTEES. 


ed) permitted to 
olercst, and then to be 


John Cattley, Esq., Jobn Cox,Esq., Sebas'n G. Martinez, Esq., 
DIRECTORS. 
Sir Robert Alexander, Esq. George Green, Esq. 
Thomas Benson, Esq Sebastian G Martinez, Exq, 
Joba Cottey, Esq, Arch bald & ed. Paxton, Esq. 
Joun Con, Ese Devail Thoopson, ke 


, 4: 
Rev Wee herbead, M.D. 


Wm. Faiofeild, M.A. George H. 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Actuary, Joh» Goddard, Kaq. 

Physician, Septimus Wray, M.D. 
Bankers Mess s. Glyn Hal'far. Mills & Co. 

New York Medical Kxaminers: JOHN C. CHEESMAN, Esq., M.D.. 473 Broadway 

E U. JOHNSTON, Esq., M.D , 762 Browdway ‘ 

tw The requisite forms for effecting Insurarce, with prospe 
tion relating thereto, may be obia ned of the Company's Agent, 
jan 22—tu FREDK SALMUNSON. 21 New street 


tases ard all informa- 


HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN KOYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS be- 
tween Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at 
Halifax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. 













Captains. Captains. 
PETE cccavehssbteesen C.H. E. Judkins | Niagara............ ° A. Ryrie 
SAODB cc cvcccvecsccepssnenceeoss E G. Low | Canada i), Douglas 
Hibernia «N. Shannor | Camb W. Harrison 
Britannia...ccccossces J.C. La IN inne sd bbGGN 6s ceakeeaennn J. Leite 


Acadia,..Ca J. Sone. 

These vesseis carry a Clear White Light at the Masthead— 
Bow—Ked on Port Bow. 
Cambria,.....- Capt. 


reen on Starboard 





Harrison....-ece from New York....... Saturday, 2th Jon. 
Acadia......00¢ Capt, SioOne...ceessseeee from Boston........ Saturday, léh Feb. 
A steamship trom New York, 26th February. From Bostoz, Lith Maycb. 


Paseagge Money $120. 

Ships sail from Liverpool on the same days for the same ports. 

Passengers will be charged freight on personal luggay> wheu it exceeds half @ toa 
measurement, and on specie, (except for personal expenses.) 

Au ernerienced Sargeon on hoard. 

All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. 

No Freight wil be received ou board the ** Cambria” aiter 12 o'clock, Friday, 28ib 
January. 

For Freight or Passage, apply to E. 


i CUNARD, Jr 
Jjan22- ti 


38 Broadway. 





A CARD.—To tre ci izens of Charleston and its vicinity. We would say for the 
bevetit of Lhe citizens of Charleston and its vicinity that the engravings published 
by the Albion can be tramed in any style, and in the best manner by one of our subsePibe 
ers, JOHN S BLKDO, of King’s street, Charleston, S.C, Looking Glasses, Port: aits 
and Pictures framed in the bes; manner, and at the shortest notice jan8—4t 


IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 

N OOXHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES-—Lt is now aniversally 
admitted by the learned and scientific, that the mysterioas power catled Galvan- 

ism or Magnetism, is in fact the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFE, aod that Disease in 
mauy of its most painful forms is entirely ewing to the absence of this Galvanic or 
agnetic power in its healihy proportions. If then we can readily supply this won- 
drous power, when itis thus deficient, we can successfully combat Disease ; and this 
has been fully and perfectty attained by the present beautiful and scent fic ins rament. 

MUORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE isan important improve. 

ment Over all other forms of manufacture, and has been ado;ted by the Medical Proe 
lession generally, as being the most perfect, convenient and effec(aal Magnetic Machine 
in use. It is exceedingly simple in constraction; and, therefore, not liable to get out 
of order, as is the case with all other instruments. It admits of ‘he most perfect conm- 
trol, and can be GRADUATED to any power, adapted to the most tender infant. or suth- 
cientior the strongest adult at the pleasure of theeperator. The Magnetic intluence 
is imparted inacontinuous manner and with no unpleasint sensation to the most deli- 
cate patient. It requires no assistant in its use, and isin every respect entirely barm- 
less. 
MOORHEAD’S MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with posiTive aDD PERMANENT 
SUCCESS in all cases of Rheumatism, acute o1 chronic, seated evther in the head, joints or 
limbs ; Gout, Tic Douloureux, Nervous and Sick Headache, Paralysis, Paisv, Fits, Epi- 
lepsy, Dyspepsia, Palpitation of the Heart, Spina! and Hip Complaints, Siiffuess of the 
Joinis, Lu bago, Neuralgia, Nervous Tremors, General Devility, Deficiency of Ner- 
vous and Physical Energy, and ali Nervous Diseases. As a preventive for Apoplexy, 
the Machine is confidently recommended, and in the most confirmed cases of Scrotula, 
Dropsy, Erysipe.as, Deafness, Curvature of the Spine, and all similar complaints, its 
effects are equally successful. ; 

ach Macbine is compactly arranged with the Battery and all necessary appliances 
put upin neat rosewoou boxes Accompanying eacb is anew Manual, containing: full 
and simple directions jor its use and applicati nin the various diseases in which it is 
recommended Any person of ordinary intelligence can successfully use this Machine, 
as everything regarding itis perfectly simple and intelligible. 

All Physicians Army Surgeons, and indeed every family should possess one of these 
beauti'ul instruments; they will be found of vast benefit in oumerous diseases in which 
ordinary medical treatment isof slight avail. ‘ 

Price of the Machines, complete, $10, $12 and $15, accor¢ ing to size and power. They 
can be readily and safely sent to any part of United States, Cunada, the Briuish Pro- 
vinces and West Indies, and each instrument is warranted. 

The GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINBS are manufactured and sold whole- 
sale and retail by D. C. MOORUTEAD. 162 Broa: way, New York. 

N.B. Ordecs addressed as above, accompanied with the cash, will be promptly and 
csiefully fulfilled janls 


EW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, 8th, l6thand 24 
ofevery month ‘ P 
This line of pckets will hereafter pe composed Of the following shipe, which will sue- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New York 
on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th ofevery mopth, from London on the sth, 13th, 2Ist, and 28th, 
and Portsmouth onthe Ist, 8th, 16ih,and 24th, ¢ fevery month throughout the year, 


from 
Oct. 23 


Masters. Days of Selling from New, Days of sailing 
| York. | 


Londoa. 


3\Feb. 28, June 28, 


Northumberland, R. H. Griswold, Jan. » ey 8. Sept. 
’ 


: 16 Mar. 5, July 5, Nov. 5 
Stertied A. T. Fleicher, feb. 1, Junel, Oct. eS an Se 
Mediator ? D. a Stark, “ 8. “ee 8, a 8 if) ’ 238, “ 28, “ 22 
Thnehan ’ J. H. Williams,| “ 16, és 36, ‘« 16 April 5, Aug. 5, Dee. 5 
Victoria, E.E. Morgan,! “ 24, “24 % 24 % 18, “ 13, “ 1 

Independence, W.R. Bradish, Mar. 1, July1, Nov. 1] “ 21, “ 21, “ 21 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, pute Melt owe SS Be. Or ae ee 
Wellington, Cc. Chadwick, “o 6G, “« , ‘6 616) May , Sept. 5, Jan, 5 
Marg. Bvans E. G. Tinker, 24, “* 24, i may fe hei 
Prince Albert, FR. Meyer, |Aprill, Aug.1, Dec. 1) ‘ 21, « 21, “ 3) 
lane, Fagle J.M.Chadwick,} 8, “e 8, “ ai o« 28, “ 28, ‘e 28 
Rob’t, Peel, D. Chadwich,| ‘* 16, ‘ 16, “ 16\June 5, Oct. 5, Feb. 5 
Weatminster, H. R. Hovey, on “* 24, ‘is Ce a a 
piadwator, R.L. Bunting, | Jan 1, May i, Sept 1) “ 21, “ Qi, “ 2 


These shipsare all of the firsi class, and are commanded by able and experienced navie 
Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, 


gators. Stores, &c.,are of the best de- 
cripiion. a4 2 

‘ The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outwara, foreach adult, without wines 

and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 

levers. parcels, or packets, sentoy them, unless regular Bilis of Lading are igned theres 
r, Appiy to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 Sonh-sreet 


GRINNELL. MINTURN & CO 78 "sonth=s 


sept 11, 1847. and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 
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